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First Book 
in English 


By William H. Maxwell, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Just issued. Price, postpaid, 40 cents. 


Designed for use in primary grades begin- 
ning with the third school year. With Dr. 
Maxwell's Introductory Lessons in English 
Grammar—Revised—it forms a complete 
two-book course in this study for common 
schools. Advanced Lessons in English 
Grammar (60 cents), by the same author, 
is adapted to higher grammar classes and 
to high schools. 

The FIRST BOOK presents a_ series 
of simple sentences on interesting topics, 
in the study of which young pupils are 
trained, almost unconsciously, to express their 
thoughts clearly and accurately. They are 
thus prepared in an easy, pleasant, yet 
thorough manner for the later more formal 
study of language. 


Sent prepaid to any address on receipt of price. Special terms for 


introduction. Correspondence invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York —_ Cincinnati Chicago Boston Portland, Ore. 





FRENCH, ENGLISH, MATHEMATICS. 


PUBLICATIONS OF CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY: 
FRENCH. 


Books and Methods of Epwarp H. Maciit, A.M., LL D., ex-president of and 
Professor of French in Swarthmore College. 


MAGILL’S READING FRENCH GRAMMAR. 
Teaches rapidly a practical reading knowledge of Frenth. It pays s 
the French Verb. It elucidates the Common 
Composition. It teaches to read French. 
MAGILL’S MODERN FRENCH SERIES. 
Gives ample practice in reading first class stories by modern French authors. 
Volume I, FRANCISQUE SARCEY. Contains two of Sarcey’s best stories, with his portrait 
and Biograpay. 
Volume I. Madame De Witt (NgE GuizoTt). Contains a romance of great interest and 
bigh moral tone, with portrait and biography of the author. 
Volume III. ANATOLE France. Contains a charming modern French story, with portrait 
and biography of author. [Other Volumes in Preparation.) 
Each volume contains 160 es of French text, punctuated according to French usage 
and carefully annotated. Each volume is well printed and bound in cloth. Each is the 
work of a living author and is used with his express permission and approval. 


ENGLISH. 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


By Jupson Perky WELSH, A.M., Principal of State Normal School, Bloomsburg, Pa. 


COMMON SCHOOL LITERATURE. 


B WESTLAKE late Professor of English Literature in the State Normal School, 


y J. WiLLis 
Millersville, Pa. 
MATHEMATICS. 


Books and Methods of Epwarp Brooks, A.M., Ph.D., Superintendent of 


Philadelphia Public Schools. 
ARITHMETIC. 


Breooeks’s New Standard. [Four books.) 1. New Primary. 2. Elementary. 3. New 
Mental. 4. New Written. 
Brooks’s Unien Arithmetics. |. Union, PartI. 2. Union, Complete. (The latter 
is bound also in two volumes, called Part 2 and Part 3.) 
The new Standard Arithmetics separate oral and written work. The Union Arithme- 
tics combine oral and written work. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. A very comprehensive work on the science and 
modern practice of arithmetic for advanced classes. 





cial attention to 


dioms. It avoids both Pronunciation and 


Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
ALGEBRA. 

Brook+’s Elementary Algebra. A simple, clear and thorough treatise. 
GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOMETRY. 

Brooks’s Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry. 

Brooks's Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 


The Brooks's Mathematica! Series is used in hundreds of cities and towns and thousands 
of schools and school districts in the United States. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, 


Publishers, - - 6:14 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 





are regarded as very satisfactory. 


wish to recommend 


Superior Court, etc., etc. 


advanced so rapidly in popular favor that it 
America. 


requirements of the verbatim reporter. 
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To all who expect to become proficient and master the subject quickly and thoroughly we 


The Complete Phonographer and Reporters’ Guide: an Inductive Exposition of Phonography, with 
its Application to all Branches of Reporting, and affording the Fullest Instruction to those who have 
not the Assistance of an Oral Teacher. 


be forwarded on application. 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, June, 1894. 
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SHORT-HAND. 


Interest in the study of Phonography, both in the schools of to-day and among private 
learners, has been growing steadily for some time past. 
country it has been regularly incorporated in the course of study, and the results so far attained 


ed 


in many High Schools throughout the 


By JAMES E. MUNSON, Official Stenographer, New York 


Mr. Munson’s book is based on a new system of practical Phonography, which ha 


Many adherents of the old have been converted to the new system because of the 
simplicity of its fundamental principles and the completeness of its practical adaptation to the 


S 
has now become the most popular system in 
The number of new Phonographers who have acquired 
their first and only knowledge of Short-hand from this source is legion. 

Munson’s Complete Phonographer contains two hundred and forty-one pages, is bound in 
Cloth, and will be sent to any address, post-paid 


on receipt of $1.50. 


A complete Catalogue of School and College Text-books and Works of Reference will also 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
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The Folding Kodet. a sew giass 
plate camera for 4x5 pictures. Can be used with 
films by the addition of a roll holder. Latest 
improvements, finest adjustments, handsome 
finish. 

Price, with double plate holder, $15.00 

EASTIIAN KODAK CO., 

Rochester, N. Y. 


Send for '94 
Catalogue. 


NORTHROP’S 


STAMPED STEEL CEILING, 


Durable, Decorative, and Best 


Send 
Give diagram or measures | 





possible to use in School Buildings. 
for “catalogue. 
or an estimate. 


H. S. NORTHROP, 
80 Rose Street, 


4 Liberty Square, Boston, 
99 Washington Street, Chicago. 





Benches, Tools and Supplies. 


Lowest Prices. Headquarters. Send for catalogue. 


Chandler & Barber, ‘g3<35\** 


Flags. | 


Send for Catalogue. 


G. W. SIMMONS & Co., 
Oak Hall, Boston, Mass. 


STEREOPTICONS. 
MAGIC LANTERNS anp 


ACCESSORIES. SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


to CHAS BESELERmaxer 2I8 CENTRE SI. 
NEW YORK. 











BUCKEYE BEct FOUNDR 


BELLS 


guiaiaaien — .rie 
Bonos College & Academy 


\Price and Terms Free. . ion this paper — 


NEW ee 


BLACKBOARDS 
CRAYONS 
ERASERS 


74 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


SIBNEY OHIO 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLROOM 
UNITED STATES SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 


307-309 WABASH AVE, 
cHIcaao 





FLA 





)) ATTENTION—-TEACHERS 


THERE IS NO ONE ARTICLE WHICH CAN 
OFFERED TO STUDENTS PROVING QUITE AS 
STIMULATING AS A 


BADGE OR MEDAL. 
I HAVE MANY DESIGNS OF SUCH. 


ATTENTION—CLASSES 


yOu WILL REQUIRE PINS OR RINGS, 


BE 


BUTTONS, 


G PINS OR A SOCIETY PIN. AS MEMENTOES OF SCHOOL. 
ASSOCIATIONS. SEND TO ME FOR DESIGNS 


E. R. STOCKWELL, 17 John Street, NEW YORK. 





Physical and 
‘Chemical Apparatus| =" 


| Microscopes, Telescopes and Lanterns, 
Dynsemos, Motors and Electrical 
Test Instruments. 


Anatomical Models. 
Chemicals avd Chemical Glass Ware. 
Special Apparatus to Order. 
Send for Catalogues and Prices. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO., 


(Successor Science Department National Schvol F ot 
ishing Co.) FacTORY AND WAREROOMS : 


179-181 Lake Street, Chicago. 
Mention this paper. Established 1871. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


EIMER& APIEND, 


205-211 Third Ave., 
\ NEW YORK. 


Everything necessary for 
the Chemical and Physical. 
Laboratory will be fur- 
nished of best quality at 
reasonable prices. 

Glass and metal appara- 
tus, special, made to order, 
according to drawings. 

Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises. 








‘Barnes Foot and Power Machinery. 


Lathes for wood 
and meal work, 
*croil Saws, Cir- 
cular Saws, etc. 
Specialiy udap- 
ted for usein IN- 
DUSTRIAL aud 
MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS. 
Special prices to Educai ional In- 
stitutions. Catalogue and price 
list free by mail. 
W. F. & JOHN BARNES CoO., 


911 Ruby Street, ROCKFORD. ILL. 


BARNES ¥ INK; 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis 
factory Bells for a Churches, &c 


ESF Trot, fOr. “Ts26" 


1826. 
Description and priere on application 














PHYSICAL and CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 


for Illustration and Laboratory use in 


_ Schools and Colleges. 
| Apparatus for Harvard Course in Phy- 
sics and Chemistry. 


SEND FOR CATALOCUE. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS., 


Factory and Wareroom: 
BROOKLINE, MASS. 
(Within city limit of Boston.) 
ESTABLISHED 1850. 


EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
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when communicating with advertisers 





THE ANDREWS SLATE PENCIL SHARPENER. 


A simple and practicable device for sharpening stone slate pencils. 


It 


does the work quickly, is easy to operate, makes no dust and is portable. 


Price, $1.00. 


Send us $1 00 and we will forward, by express, Sharpener with tills, or 
by mail, postpaid, same without tills. \See cuts.) If you are not perfectly 
satisfied you may return the sharpener and receive your money back. 


ANDREWS SCHOOL FURNISHING CO., Mi'l’sof School Apparatus & Supplies 


Catalogue sent upon application, 


( Mention this paper.) 


76 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 





FE SIERBROOK sas 


<a B33. 


Standard School Numbers. 
333,444, 128, 


105 and 048. 


For sale by all Stationers. 


STEED s EP EENTSS.. $ ATERBROOK STEEL PEN CO, 26 Jobe St, BY. 
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by ie users because of 
inined hte mr es ouch, Bases 


thea and TORS earing Qua ities = 


“ODD STOC th ert pana 


e na Mae A Hegamens ’ 


We are just issuing a list of 


Scientific Instruments at 
Reduced Prices 

to clear up our stock before Summer. 

It comprises Physical, Optical, and Elec- 


; 
: 
: Se trical Apparatus, Mechanical Models, 
; 
i. 


pew features tha’ 
are attract _ 
much attention. 


Anatomical Charts and Models. 
. P Oj). ces in all ine princ.pus cities. Pamphlets free. 
Prices in many cases are much less DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CoO., 


$ 
$ fs 
$ 
than original cost as the apparatus must 202 Broadway, New York. 
$ 
$ 
$i 
$ 








be sold at once. L AN GU AGES re Nak: 


SPOKEN AT HOME IN TEN WEEKS 


by “ Resonthal's ! Practical cal Lingutesry.” latest 

nd best work R. 8. who wrote the 
Meisterschaft oretens 2 years ils A, = as 
if actually in presence of teac er. ree. 
Part I., 50 cents. Books (either language). a wen. 
bership in Dr. Rosenthal’s Correspondence School, $5. 


Write us for descriptive circular No. 
551 and mention ScHOoL JOURNAL. 


~ QUEEN & Co. y Incorporated, 


Scientific Instrument Makers, PHILADELPHIA, U. S, A. Dr. Rosenthal is connected solely with us. 
New and Standard Apparatus of every description. N. Y. Orrice: | POLYGLOT BOOK CO., Chicago. 
Ask for Abridged General Catalogue, No. 219. "6 FuLrow srrear. | ACENTS WANTED. 











want reliable women in every tow 
Criterion and Parabolon Magic Lanterns cell $000 worth of Teas, Spices and Baking 


Powder for us, and get a set of Silver Knives 
and Stereopticons. Oil, Lime, or Electric ht inte b 
Microscope. Vertical, Polariscope and other attecbmentee | and Forks free, or $12.00 worth, and get a set 


able Public Lectures or private use. Catalogues free. you deliver goods and get premiui 


J.B. COLT & CO., iirsmitstrcer‘chicage, ni, |_ WM THOMAS, 48508 3S. Clacinaal.0 


| Or INTEREST TO TEACHERS. 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 2% ssascesssat. oe 


1851— SPRINGFIELD, MASS. —1894 on ste Island Sound, Clinton, Conn. New 


Cottage and Furnishings. 
JANUARY 1, 1894. Terms, $1 per day. Address 


Mrs, A, C. W >H, CLINTON, CONN, 
Assets, $14,480,480.80. Liabilities, $13,460,163.84. Surplus, $1,020,316.96. | ~~ apatite preset 


If you will write your name, date of birth, and address, in the blank form below and FOR SALE. A complete set of 
send it to the above address, we will take pleasure in showing you, not an ‘‘ estimate” n : : 
Winsor & Newton’s drawing blocks 


but a statement showing the exact values in cash and paid up insurance which would e = 3 
appear in a Policy issued at your age. in good condition. Cost $16. will 


sell for $5. Address H. S. Kellogg, 
| Educational Bureau, 61 East oth St., 
New York. 





Views of World’s Fair, Art, Scripture and other amine for Profit Sure Dishes free. No money requi 
til 














I was born on the 


My name is 





My address is 


Important. gY 


i i i is | Instock to suit any kind of school at small cost. 
For 15 cents in stamps or silver we will send to any reader of this Sele hiios tha day sesnieck, ithe Gestgne we 


paper Part I of the Great Potter-Bradley Library Atlas of the | new, original, artistic. Lithographed. {Write for 
World, also a copy of the JourNaL or Epucarion, giving full particu- of ah les, stating the kind of school and number 
lars as to how the complete Atlas can be obtained for one tenth the| ¢.L-RICKETTS, Opera House Bidg., CHICAGO 
regular price. This is a great opportunity and should not be overlooked. 
Address J. M. OLCOTT, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO.,  |w. a a x. Johnston's Wall Maps, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass.| and all kinas of SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 
@ West 14th St.. New York. 


Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia. ES ree + eee 











HIGHEST AWARD WORLD'S Fain 

















Publishers of Hamilton, Locke & Clark’s “ epee ag ir CLASSICS” Arith metic Cards. 
We d 4 ng togeth h miserable Latin and| GREATEST / For givin 
Greet as might be learned others is cat Tg kg ORS Eres prigs poet mtestte Lat ane /@ ooo | ow OOS | vasrep 
Virgil, Cesar, i Horace, Cicero, Sailust. Livy, Homer's Itiad, Gospel of St. John, and | any amount FOUR 
Anabasis , each to teachers for examination » $1.60. SAVING of r fi in 
Cl 4 Practtea! ‘and Pr ve Latin Grammar ; adapted to the Interlinear Series of classics, and Pp actice YEARS 
to all other systems. Price to teachers for examination, $1.00 DEVICE arithmetic 
Sargent’s Standard S, a American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His- 
tories, Manesca’s French | 
ar Sample pages of our ,-+ free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. " = pon ng ot my —_ — gem 
| sets of 60 cards each, every me different. Price, 
_ | cents net per set, —e- Complete sets of y in 
READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when communi | handsome wooden Price on application. 
cating with advertisers. B L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 





THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
What Is Vitalized Phosphites ? 


It is the production (of a distinguished physician and chemist) from the ox-brain and wheat germ, An essential food to all 
who work either mentally or bedily. It contains in the highest degree the power of sustaining life and energy. It restores those 
who have overworked, or in any way impaired their vigor, prevents debility and Nervous Exhaustion. 


May 12, 1894 
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For thirty years used, and recommended by the world’s best physicians and brain workers. De. 
scriptive pamphlet free. Prepared by THE F. CROSBY CO., only, 56 West 25th St., New York, 
Druggists or by mail, $r. Be sure the label has this signaturef{a¥” . 
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“WATCH OUR ADs.’ 
AS TO TRUSTS: It would be difficult t to ex- 


aggerate the ———___—_ eneaadsl 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies evil and far- 


Other Chemicals | i52"4": 
= are used in the School Fur- 


rarati nitureorany 
preparation of | other Trust, 


W. BAKER & CO’S | yh FE 
that these 


BEN. 
ht ’ Freebooters 
4 appear to be 
: at the bat 
i ee which «s absolutely here in N.| 
pure and soluble. | ¥., but the 


It has more than three times wre y | 
H the strength of Cocoa mixed | wall and it | 
with Starch, Arrowroot or may nottake 
Sugar, and is far more eco- a July bliz- | 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. zard to dis- 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY place them. 
DIGESTED. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


When in need of School Furniture, Blackboards, 
Apparatus, Supplies; Opera, Church, Assembly- 
Hall or Lodge Seating, 

GET IN THE HABIT of writing to the 


Bvitmcns Mireles Gadien ncet. “wf. Haney School Furniture C0., “Xow york.” 
EpvucaTionaL BUREAU, a East Ninth St., N.Y 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


The Most Perfect Pens Made, 
HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS BEEN THE STANDARD. 


His Celebrated Numbers 


303, 404, GO4E.F., 35!i, GOIE.F., 170, 


and his other styles may be had of all dealers throughout the world. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITIONS. 1878 and 1889, 
And the Award at the World’s Columbian Faposition, Chicago. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 9! John Street, NEW YORK. | 














THE 


HAMMOND TYPEWRITER 
KINDERGARTE 


The 





AND SCHOOL oiuniieenen & CO. 
SUPPLIES. 


East l4tn STREET 
New Yore 





Remin gton Typewriter 


As Perfect in Design and | 
Construction as Original In-| 
genuity, Long Experience, and 
Constant Improvement can 
make a Writing Machine. It. 
is Simple, Well [ade, Practi- 
cal, Durable, Easy to Learn | 
and to Operate. - - - 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 327 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


iv Tonic 


|| For Brain—Workers, the Weak and 


Debilitated. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception, the Best 


'|Remedy for relieving Mental 


and Nervous Exhaustion; and 
where the system has become 
‘debilitated by disease, it acts 
as a general tonic and vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 
brain and body. 

Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia, 
Pa, says: “I have met with the greatest 
and most satisfactory results in dyspepsia 

| and general derangement of the cerebral 


| and nervous systems, causing debility and 
| exhaustion.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
‘Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R.1. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 





- Caligraph 
Typewriter’ 


is the great time-saver of 
a busy world--the evolution 
of fourteen years. The 
first successful writing ma- 
chine, and the leader of to- 
day. It has no rival. 

The Caligraph Type- 
writer is used everywhere 
throughout the civilized 
world, being fitted for many 
languages. In all competi- 
tive tests it has easily taken 
first place as the speediest, 
most convenient and most 
durable typewriter of the 


age. Ask for a Catalogue. 
THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE Co., 
HARTFORD, Conn, U. 8. A. 
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The business department of THE JOURNAL is on page 523. 


All letters relating to contributions should be addressed plainly, “* Editors of 
ScHoot JournaL.” Allletters about subscriptions should be addressed to 
E. L. Kettocc & Co, Do not put editorial and business items on the same sheet. 






free school is to be found in 
places least suspected. Joseph 
Jefferson, the well-known im- 
personator of Irving’s Rip Van 

Winkle, describes his agony when 

the words of the “Star Spangled 
Banner” were driven out of his head 
by stage fright, and the further agony 
caused by the hisses that greeted his 
failure. He says: “The well-dressed, 
decorous audience of to-day when an accident occurs 
will sit quietly, bearing it with patience and consider- 
ation. What lies at the foundation of this improvement ? 
People went to church in those days as readily as they 
do now, and the laws were administered as rigidly. 
There is only one solution to this problem—the free 
school has done the work.” 


a> 


We must Americanize the newcomers to our shores 
in every way, in speech, in political ideas and principles, 
and in their way of looking at the relations between 
Church and State. We welcome the German or the 
Irishman who becomes an American. We have no use 
for the German or Irishman who remains such. We 
have no room for any people who do not act and vote 
simply as Americans, and as nothing else. Moreover, 
we have as little use for people who carry religious 
prejudices into our politics as for those who carry preju- 
dices of caste or nationality. We stand unalterably in 
favor of the public school system in its entirety. We 
believe that the English, and no other language, is that 
in which all the school exercises should be conducted. 
We are against any division of the school fund, and 
ayainst any appropriation of public money for sectarian 
purposes. We areagainst any recognition whatever by 
the state in any shape or form of state-aided parochial 
schools. But we are equally opposed to any discrimin- 
ation against or for a man because of his creed.— Theo- 
dore Rovsevelt. 
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The new “ Hair Dresser’s Journal” will doubtless find 
subscripers ; the subjects treated have relation to an 
important, a very important subject. There are a good 
many peopie who earn aliving by dressing the hair; if 
they feel they are likely to learn something by spending 
two dollars on this journal the money will be forthcom- 
ing. How many teachers there are still grinding out 
lessons with no idea that such men as Pestalozzi, Froeebel, 
or Herbart ever lived. We read in the New Testament 
that certain men were found who had not even heard 
there wasa Holy Spirit ! No teacher can read the poor- 
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Every subscriber 
to an educational paper will agree that it has benefited 
him ten times the cost. 
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When Gen. Armstrong set out on his noble career as 
teacher of the African at Hampton, he was obliged to 
feel his course. The traditional way to educate was to 
put a book in the hands of the pupil, to call him up at 
stated times and ask him questions, after a certain 
period to discharge him with a diploma. But a new 
condition of things was before this man. The African, 
with the knowledge obtained from the book (suppos- 
ing him capable of acquiring it) found himself sur- 
rounded by people who were not in a condition to be 
benefited by this knowledge. It was seen that he must 
be able to teach the art of work—the art by which the 
Caucasian had raised himself from barbarism. 

The teaching of trades here has been objected to ; 
but in a large sense normal, medical, law, and theologi- 
cal schools are trade schools. And it must be admitted 
that more and more it is demanded of even the gradu- 
ates of the grammar schools, that they be able to do 
something ; it is one of the complaints made against 
the public schools that they do not fit the pupils to enter 
at all into the work of the world. More and more it is 
felt that children must be taught in schools something 
that bears on the work the world is doing ; the question 
whether this should be done at public expense has been 
seriously debated. The tendency is toward occupa- 
tions that educate and fit for work at the same time. 


> 


The highest aim must be for self-sovereignty. Chil- 
dren can be encouraged to strive for this; a whole 
school can be animated with the thought, “I will govern 
myself to-day.’ The greatest teachers—-and there is 
great teaching done every day, and oftentimes in lowly 
schools—aim to be useless as governors. The teacher 
who goes around with arattan under his arm, who keeps 
his eye on his school as if he expected some wrong to 
be done, who causes a pupil to feel that he is watched, 
who destroys the feeling “ I am trusted,” cannot reach 
the noblest ends of teaching. The teacher must not 
roll the responsibility on the shoulders of the pupils ; 
he must be taught to be self-observant and self-com- 
manding. 

> 


The teacher whose older pupils leave school of ne- 
cessity should interest them in the University Exten- 
sion movement. They may be far from the reach of 
lectures, but they can correspond and read the books 
prescribed. Of course, if they are not beyond the 
Chautauqua course, that is the best forthem. By and 
by we shall have a supplementary course planned by 
teachers for those who have finished the elementary 


studies. Who will head this ? 
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The National Educational Association 


The National Educational Association is unquestion- 
ably in a position to be of real service to the teachers 
of the country. The excellent results of the “ Confer- 
ences,” started at the meeting in 1892, indicate that the 
real power of the association in being able to join men 
of scholarship and mental vigor in groups on some 
special theme who would not singly make a strong im- 
pression by reading an address, was hardly before dis- 
covered, It is altogether probable that the National 
Educational Association has got to learn by trial the 
best way to expend the vast mental scholarly resources 
at its command. And it is probable that as time goes 
on it will narrow rather than expand the circle of its 
efforts. 

It has been already a good deal questioned whether 
the limitation of the discussions to three great heads: 
courses of study, the teacher, the pupil, would not be 
better than the numerous departments which now di- 
vide the attention. The time is so short that much 
would be gained if there was concentration rather than 
diffusion. While under each head suggested above 
there would be subdivisions, from year to year effort 
would be concentrated on the real themes that ever 
have been, and ever will be, uppermost. What should 
the child or student learn about? What should be the 
teacher’s preparation and his methods? What is the 
nature of the being to be taught and how is his progress 
facilitated? These are the living questions for 1894, 
and will be discussed a century later. 

Would it be possible for the association to encourage 
the initiation of a movement in the schools similar to 
the Christian Endeavor in the churches? The loss to 
the schools through the lack of enrollment is enormous; 
each year sees new additions of beginners, but the 
dropping off of the older ones is not thus made good. 
The school must be made something more than a re- 
citing room. A change of plan, a larger scope to the 
work attempted is absolutely necessary; the coming 
back of the older pupils at stated times; a continua- 
tion of their interest; a membership of a body that is 
profoundly in favor of the school and that rallies there 
to aid its development. 

The national character of the association would seem 
to cause it to be specially interested to have its mem- 
bers obtain professional recognition in all the states 
without re-examination ; but this has been sadly neg 
lected. The diploma of a normal school in New York 
state receives no attention in other states; its holder 
must pass an examination before some petty official 
whose power is derived from a political party. ‘This 
condition of things is a disgrace, of course; the 
National Educational Association is not to blame that 
it originally existed ; it is to blame if it doesnot yearly 
protest against it, and plan that the teacher who holds 
a professional rank in one state shall be courteously 
recognized in all the others. 

This would naturally lead to the establishment of 
what properly entitles one to rank as a professional 
teacher. Of course, it is a diploma by competent 
authority that enables its possessor to teach in any 
public school in the state. But these are given out by 
some state officials without examination—as favors. 
Some righteous uniform system should be planned out 
by the National Educational Association, and its mem- 
bers labor for its adoption. 

Again, who shall be members of the National Educa- 
tional Association? Shall any and all who pay $2.00 
annually? Would it not be better to limit membership 
to those who hold life diplomas in several states? It 
is estimated that these number not less than 12,000, and 
they form not only a most respectable body, but hold 
the best positions and receive the best salaries. 

Again, ought not the National Educational Associa- 
tion to express decided opinions as to the claim of the 
political power to name superintendents of schools in 
cities and states? This giant evil should not only be 
protected against, but plans made for its removal. 

There are innumerable other questions eminently 
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suitable for the National Educational Association to 
discuss such as the relation of the “tramp” to educa- 
tion, for it is stated that of the 48,000 tramps, about 60 
per cent. are American born, and all can read! A 
knowledge of the three R’s does not appear able to save 
from the degredation of the “tramp.” Another ques- 
tion of greater importance, and of farther reaching con- 
sequences is whether it is possible to enroll all children 
under eighteen, and over five years of age, and bring 
every one under the personal knowledge of the teachers. 
This is partially aimed at in the Sunday-school effort; but 
it has received little attention in the public schools. 
Ought it not to be aimed at? 

Of course all these things cannot be discussed at 
length in a three-days’ meeting ; but, if the members 
in attendance can go out as missionaries with definite 
objects, and work all the year on them, the results of 
the annual meeting of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation will be the arousing of nearly half a million of 
teachers to band themselves together for the high pur- 
poses of a moral and intellectual uplifting of the youth 
of the land. ; 

> 


The Summer Vacation. 


The closing of the schools for the long summer vaca- 
tion give opportunities to the teacher which he is be- 
ginning to learn to take advantage of. It will not be 
attempted here to point out the best of innumerable 
ways to pass these two months ; some will follow plans 
already found practicable, others will try new ones. We 
have lately heard of a small company of lady teachers 
proposing to purchase “an abandoned farm” after the 
method portrayed so delightfully by Kate Sanborn. 
There are thousands of such farms in the mountainous 
parts of New England that can be bought for a very 
small sum of money ; there is a house on each that 
would be habitable in summer. 

A lady teacher in Brooklyn purchased one of fifty 
acres in the Adirondacks for $600, that was charmingly 
situated. But—she was sole owner and this we would 
not advise. A company of six or ten should own such 
a place, for the reason that if one should desire to go 
to Europe, for example, the others could carry on the 
enterprise. 

There should be a banding of teachers together to 
own somewhere in the country a Aome for disabled and 
impecunious ones of the profession. This plan has been 
before the New York State Teachers’ Association for 
many years; but it seems no nearer consummation than 
when broached at Fredonia. 

The summer vacation finds many in Europe ; a lady 
teacher in Newark says she can board as cheaply in 
England and France as she can in America and home; 
the only extra cost is in the steamer charges which have 
become quite moderate. A most desirable thing is a 
list of places where a teacher can board in England at 
moderate rates ; in Florida and California such lists are 
available, but there are none for the European traveler 
—that is, beyond the hotels mentioned in the guide- 
books. 

¥* 


School Songs. 


Music in school is to brighten and inspire ; it serves 
the physical purpose also of giving employment to the 
doing powers. Songs used in the school-rooms should 
be bright, flowing, and animated. There should be a 
meaning to the words ; the words after being sung a 
few times ring on the memory ; the child finds himself 
saying them over unconsciously. Occasionally we find 
the words of an old song rise in our minds as a bright 
morning dawns. ‘“ Come away the rosy morning peeps 
above the bills.” How valuable if the songs are gems 
of poetry? 

A school is in mind where the music attempted was 
difficult ; the teacher had a classic taste, The notes 
would run often to F. and G. The pupils could not 
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deliver this without a considerable knowledge of the 
mechanics of music, without long and careful practice. 
This the teacher could not give, so that the performer 
was always faulty. 

The music in a school may play an important part in 
-character-forming ; to reach this it must be performed 
well enough to cause the mechanical side not to be ap- 
parent at least. A song well learned, like “* My Coun- 
try ’tis of Thee ”"—if possible in parts—with the teacher 
.acting as a conductor, gesticulating as one who himself 
feels and wishes the whole band to feel the music itself 
and the sentiment of the words may produce the most 
lasting effects. The teacher must enter into the deliv- 
ery of the music ; he must have a just idea of the way 
in which it should sound when properly sung. Of all 
things avoid harsh sounds. Music should suggest the 
ibeautiful—the enjoyable. 


» 


Educational Maxims. I. 
“FROM THE NEAR TO THE REMOTE.” 


Some years ago I heard a school superintendent dis- 

-cuss a number of educational maxims. Referring to the 
-oft-quoted rule, “ From the near to the remote,” he said 
it contained some truth, but in the main could not be 
supported. “I believe in teaching home geography be- 
fore taking up foreign countries,” he explained, “ but I 
think it absurd to start out from the near in history and 
gradually go back to more remote ages. I should im- 
mediately discharge a teacher who should begin with 
President Cleveland’s admihistration, then take up 
Arthur, then Garfield, and so on gradually back till she 
gets to Washington, and from there back to the discov- 
ery of America.” ‘That he would be right in dismissing 
a teacher following the going backward history plan 
will perhaps be admitted. But how about his application 
-of the methodical rule in question? Does “near” refer 
to the present day and to the immediate surroundings 
of the child? If pedagogical rules were based only on 
time and space relations we might have to answer yes, 
but fortunately it is built on a safer foundation. 

All valid rules of teaching spring from and are sup- 
ported by the laws governing the operations of the child 
mind, and the one requiring a procedure “from the near 
to the remote” is one of them. Being a psychological 
rule it must be treated as such. Thus “the near” is 
‘that which appeals most directly to the mind ; “ the re- 
mote,” that which lies beyond the sphere of apprehen- 
sion and cannot excite interest. 

Suppose a class of young children in botany is to 
learn how to tell at once whether or not a certain plant 
belongs to the order of asterworts (composite). If the 
teacher should begin by telling them the characteristics 
peculiar to this order and then gradually go on to the 
description of the genera and species, she would be turn- 
ing the natural order of procedure around and run the 
risk of provoking dislike of herself and the subject. If 
she thinks she is proceeding from the near to the remote 
because the composite are described on page 310, while 
the thistle that every child knows is mentioned further 
on page 356, she is greatly mistaken. Pedagogic 
rules are not founded on text-books. What she ought 
to do may be briefly illustrated Just before the school is 
dismissed the teacher asks, “‘ Who knows where to find 
dandelions enough to bring along one for everyone in 
the class?” Ifthe school is in the country there will 
be many knowing minds and willing hands. If the time 
for dandelions is past, the golden-rod, burdock, aster, 
thistle, or any other representatives of the order may 
be selected. Next day the plants are examined, noting 
particularly the principal points in which composite 
‘differ from other orders. A good many plans will sug- 
gest themselves to the live teacher to bring out the dif- 
ferences clearly and pointedly, such as comparisons of 
species of the same order, with some of other orders, 
€tc. The plant which the child knows is “ the near,” 
the peculiarities of the order to which it belongs, the 
remote. 


Or take the study of history. It certainly would be 
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unpedagogical to the weary pupils of the primary classes 


with current historical events. The present is too com- 
plex to be a suitable subject forinstruction. That which 
appeals most directly to the little ones lies far back in 
the days when the world was young and everything cen- 
tered into family life. The Hiawatha legends interest 
them more when well told than the doings of Congress 
and the presidents. But legends are not history. True, 
but they form an excellent preparation for the study of 
history. When in later years the stories of the colonies 
are told, the children can all the more readily grasp them; 
for, firstly, they can understand why the Indian does not 
willingly submit to the rule of the invader, and secondly, 
—and this is most important—his interest in the life 
and doings of men has been aroused and urges him on- 
ward to deeper historical investigations. He does not 
at first comprehend the use of knowing the dates of im- 
portant events. He wants the story: that lies nearest. 
More remote to his interest is the relation of one event 
to another ; still further, their bearing on the progress 
of mankind ; and furthest, the dates that are to fix the 
boundaries of great epochs. 

In reading, the near is getting the thought presented 
in the printed page ; the remote, the style and structure 
of sentences. In learning to write, spell, and draw the 
near is the copying of model forms ; the remote, the un- 
derlying rules. In the first steps in arithmetic the near 
is the learning of number-va!lues; the remote, that of fig- 
ures and other symbols. After the rudiments of number 
work are mastered the near is the solution of problems; 
the remote, the underlying rules and “short cuts.” In 
geography the near is acquaintance with the plants, ani- 
mals, minerals, occupations of men, forms of land and 
water, in short, with enough of that which he can 0é- 
serve in the little world that he calls his home to prepare 
him for imaginary voyages to regions more distant and 
foreign to him ; the remote isthe investigation of the 
terrestrial system, as the study of the globe, the great 
divisions of lands, etc. In every study the near is always 
that which appeals most directly to the child's interest; 
that which he can readily grasp, and the remote that 
which can arouse his interest only by being brought 
within easy reach to him through the skill of the teacher; 
that, in short, which requires a number of intermediate 
steps to become his mental property. 


¥ 
Object Drawing. 


By D. R. AuGsBuRG. 


Drawing should be studied under the three general 
heads: (1) Problems, (2) Copying, (3) Object drawing. 
Problems should be studied to get the principle, copying 
to get the method, and object drawing to gain power. 


PROBLEMS, 


By problems is meant analyzing the type forms espe- 
cially the cube, cylinder, and triangular prism, drawing 
them in all of their positions, dividing them into parts, 
and adding parts to them. 

When doing this the pupil uses the type form to refer 
to, but not todraw from. 


COPYING. 


Blind copying, that is copying without understanding, 
is time thrown away and should never be tolerated, but 
intelligent copying is both desirable and necessary to 
gain certain powers that would be difficult to gain in 
any other way. Copying is the Aow of drawing ; by it 
we gain (1) expression of line, (2) how to translate ob- 
jects on a flat surface simply, intelligently, and in the 
easiest possible manner, (3) methods of expression. 


OBJECT DRAWING. 


In order to draw objects intelligently we must have 
some knowledge to aid us. From the problems we get 
the principle, and from copying we get method ; with 
principle and method to aid us we are ready to draw 
the object as it appears to the eye. 


What objects shall we draw? Not all are suitable 
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Ornamented objects, complicated objects, finely fin- 
ished objects, delicately formed objects and lastly, per- 
fectly symmetrical objects are usually unsuitable for 
first efforts in this work. On the other hand plain ob- 
jects, simple objects, crudely formed and finished ob- 
jects, old and broken objects, natural objects, are 
usually suitable for first efforts in this work. An old 
tumbled down shanty is preferable to a palace for 
drawing purposes, and an old boot is better than a 
finely formed vase. 

Objects for general use in the school-room may be 
divided into two classes, (1) objects suitable for the 
whole class to draw from at the same time ; (2) objects 
for individuat pupils. 

Objects suitable for the whole class to draw should 
be placed in a position where all may see plainiy and 
without effort. Perhaps the best place for such objects 
is on a nail or hook in the center of the wall over the 
teacher’s desk. Few objects are adapted for such a 
position. Those which come to mind at this mo- 
ment are, an old musket, saber or sword, an axe, scythe, 
dinner horn, large basket, broom, duster, broken wagon 
wheel, limb from each kind of tree, a barrel, a box,a 
large pumpkin or squash, and like objects. 

Lead the pupils to bring these objects to the class- 
room. They will be willing if rightly approached. 
They may bring the object in the morning and take it 
back at the close of school. 

The most profitable of all object drawing is the abil- 
ity to hold an object in one hand and with the other 
draw it. This is the drawing that is so desirable in 
botany, zoology, geology, as well as in every-day life. 
This ability is only second to being able to represent 
one’s ideas through drawing. In the second or even 
the first grade, pupils should be encouraged to do this 
sort of drawing. ‘Teach them to take the object in one 
hand and with the other draw it on the tablet, slate, or 
blackboard. 

Objects suitable for this work are, simple flowers, 
fruits, vegetables, leaves, grasses, roots, buds, and 
twigs from all sorts of trees, shrubs, and plants. All 
sorts of bugs and insects, such as flies, spiders grass- 
hoppers, beetles, butterflies, etc.; small stuffed birds and 
reptiles. 

Procure a box to x 18 x 24 inches and lead the pupils 
to fill it with suitable objects to draw, such as an old 
shoe, rubber, broken cups, pitchers, an old horseshoe, 
hatchet, hammer, wrench, toy cart, sled, wagon or car, 
bits of stone and rocks, twigs of all kinds, etc, etc. 
When objects to draw are wanted a supply is always on 
hand. 

Teachers will say, “I cannot draw these objects my- 
self, how can I teachthe pupilstodoit?” There is lit- 
tle teaching to be done. Give the object to the pupil 
and lead and encourage him to try. You do this and 
the ¢ry will do the rest. 

The teaching part is mostly with the problems and 
copying, and to that end do not draw from the object 
every day, but alternate with problems and copy work. 


Fa 


Aims in Teaching American History. 


(Abstract of an address delivered at the Teachers’ State Association, Rut- 
land, Vt., by Edward J. Colcord.) 


Facts are useful only so far as they lead up to princi- 
ples. When they show us the philosophy of some great 
revolution or the outline of some great man’s character 
their value is most important. The wart upon Crom- 
well’s face seems trivial, dees it not? but when youread 
that the painter who dared to improve upon nature by 
leaving it out of his portrait was sternly rebuked with 
the words, “ Paint me as I am,” then even a wart helps 
us to gain a better view of that rugged nature which 
despised shams and affectations and believed only in 
realities. 

Even the red-heeled shoes and the periwig of Louis 
XIV. of France became objects of interest when we read 
that Louis seemed to take much pride in these childish 
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tricks of personal adornment—that they were in fact ne- 
cessary items in the general plan of royal dress and man- 
ners, through which the “ grand monarque” was enabled 
to become “the greatest king who ever acted majesty.” 

The stone that Washington alone could throw across 
the Rapahannock from this view seems worth consider- 
ation, since the fact is of a piece with our conception of 
that noble and stately manhood which renders Wash- 
ington the one matchless figure of history. 

Facts are the means to the end and can never be prop- 
erly regarded as the ultimate end in view. The aim of 
teaching history is first of all to educate. 

A German teacher of New York city, whose school I 
visited and where I spent several days, told me that he 
had planned the course of history in his school after 
the German model. The course was six years in length. 
It began with the entrance of the pupil into the school 
and continued up to the time of graduation. The first 
year was devoted merely to telling the story of history. 
This was the work of a teacher, and in this the first aim 
was literally to fill the imagination with a series of his- 
torical pictures of the great dramatic story of the world. 
In the second year there was a similar treatment of bi- 
ography. Portraits of men and women distinguished for 
their work in the past were presented in order, and the 
child is introduced to the great and wise who have 
helped to make the world of man. Lastly, in the final 
year the pupil was treated to a systematic outline of the 
philosophy of history, and causes and effects were freely 
set forth. The previous years had given the facts of 
history and now reason was prepared to deal with these 
and solve the splendid problems that every age presents 
to the thoughtful student of the past. 

The very best results came from this unusual train- 
ing inhistory. Nowhere have I found better and more 
original thinking, and in general better educational re- 
sults. The work done here in history showed itself in 
everything else. The pupils had evidently learned 
how to reason, and were masters in other lines as well 
as in that of history. 

Is there not here, then, a wise suggestion for a better 
way than we have followed in the past? Keep our 
present plan of arithmetic, language, and geography, but 
introduce also hand in hand with them atraining in Amer- 
ican history. Place this study down in the work of the 
first years. Especially would I suggest that we begin 
this work in history at the same time that we start the 
training in geography. Does it not seem natural to 
unite history and geography instead of treating only of 
the dry details of each? The natural way to make 
these dry details vivid and interesting is to associate 
with them always the figures of great men or women 
who have made these places memorable by their lives. 
and deeds. The human mind, whether of the child or 
the man, can form a better notion of a person than of 
a place. Is it not true that you and I think much 
sooner of those facts that associate themselves with 
living people? I believe it is always so. 

Emerson’s remark that “there is properly no history, 
only biography,” reveals a hint of what is perhaps the 
best method by which the history of our country may 
be made to live in the thoughts of our youth. We may 
from this standpoint look upon history as teaching by 
examples. This matter the ancient Romans well under- 
stood, and here they can teach usa lesson. On certain 
occasions of great public moment they were accus- 
tomed to bring the statues of great heroes into the pres- 
ence of the multitude, and then while their orators told 
the stirring tales of the past they pointed to these 
statues of their dead, and exhorted their young men to 
strive to imitate their virtues and their valor. 

Our nation to-day has practiced a similar plan in the 
multiplication of the statues of our heroes of modern 
times. Every statue of Columbus, every figure in stone 
or bronze of Washington, of Lincoln, or of Grant, every 
soldier’s monument in city or village is an object lesson.. 
By it we point the minds of our youth to the heroic 
lives and the brave deeds of our noblest and best, and 
thus bid them admire and imitate. 


[TO BE CONTINUED, ] 
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The School Room. 


May 12.—Psgor.e anp Doinc, 

May 19.—LancuaGe, Tuincs, anp Eruics, 
May 26,—NumBeEr, Str, AND Eartu, 
June 2.—PRimary. 


Lessons in H istory. 


THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


The 17th century is notable as a period of colony-plant- 
ing. Plymouth, New York, New Jersey, Maryland, Virginia, 
North and South Carolina, and other colonies were started and 
became strong. Wars with the Indians began at the close of the 
century. 

The mode of treating this century is the same as indicated for 
the 15th. Theteacher must have the matter in his head ; put its 
elements on charts ; have them copied; give an offhand talk ; set 
the pupils to reading ; follow this with questions ; require themes 
to be written and descriptions given. 

1603 Maine discovered. 

06 London and Plymouth colonies chartered. 

07 Jamestown founded. 

08 Quebec founded. 

o9 Discovery of Hudson river. 

14 Capt. Smith in New England. 

19 Slaves brought to Virginia. 

20 Pilgrims land. 

23 Albany founded. 

29 Lord Baltimore arrives. 

31 Roger Williams arrives. 

34 Maryland founded. 

36 Providence founded. 

38 New Haven founded. 

39 Newport founded. 

47 Stuyvesant arrives. 
63 North Carolina settled. 
64 New Jersey settled. 

70 South Carolina settled. 

80 Charleston founded. 

82 Philadelphia founded, 

89 King William’s war. 

go Schenectady destroyed. 
92 Witchcraft in Salem. 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, 


The 18th century is one of warfare from its beginning to al- 
most its very end. The Indians, the French, and finally the war 
for independence. The mode of treatment is the same as for all 
the others; the teacher in history is the central figure. Awa 
with giving out pages to be learned and recited! He must stand, 
talk, and inspire. 

This century will take a month at least to do it justice. A 
good cyclopedia of biography is indispensable. 

1702 Queen Anne’s war. 

04 Second Indian war in New England. 

22 Third Indian war in New England. 

33 Georgia settled. 

44 King George's war. 

55 Braddock defeated. 

56 Oswego captured. 

57 Massacre at Fort William Henry. 

58 English repulsed at Ticonderoga. 

59 Wolfe takes Quebec. 

63 Mason and Dixon’s line. 

65 Stamp Act — 

67 Duties on glass, paper, etc. 

68 British troops arrive. 

72 Boston massacre. 

73 Destruction of tea, 

74 Boston port bill. 

74 First Continental Congress in Philadelphia. 

75 *Lexington and *Concord, *Ticonderoga and *Crown 

Point, *Bunker Hill. 

75 Washington made general, Death of Montgomery. 

76 British fleet arrive; *Declaration of Ind ce. 

77 *Princeton, *Ticonderoga, *Oriskany,* Bennington, *Brandy- 

wine, *Saratoga, *Long Island. 

78 *Monmouth, *Cherry Valley, *Savannah, 

79 Stony Point, *Indians, *Paul Jones. 

80 *Charleston, Major André. 

81 *Cowpens, *Guilford, *Fort Griswold, *Eutaw Springs, 

*Yorktown. 

82 Preliminary treaty. 

83 Final treaty. 

87 Northwest Territory organized. 

87 Constitutional Convention meets in Philadelphia. 

Congress declares constitution ratifed by the United States. 

89 sy — held in January; Washington inaugurated 

pril 30, 
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Talks to Pupils. 


TEN GREAT REVOLUTIONS, 


There have been ten great revolutions or political changes, and 
all of these in modern times, within the space of 200 years. 

1660 we begin with that in which the English people put aside 
monarchy ; Charles I. was beheaded; monarchy was resumed 
again by the restoration of Charles II. ; 

1688, the Orange revolution took place in England. James II. 
fled, and William and Mary were put on the throne. This the 
English call “the glorious revolution of 1688 ;” it was decided 
by this that Parliament should rule. 

1730, Peter II. of Russia, the last of the Romanoffs in direct 
line, was deposed, and the crown given to Anne of Courland. 

1770, a great struggle for Grecian independence took place. 
There was a general rebellion in Greece and the European 
Turkish provinces, but it was unsuccessful. 

1772, a movement took place in Sweden to cause their parlia- 
ment to have power. It was suppressed, and an absolute despot- 
ism established. 

1772, in Poland continual civil wars, revolutions, and counter 
revolutions so weakened the state that it fell a prey to Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia. The first partition treaty was made; the 
Poles revolted, and an attempt was made to establish a reform in 
the state. It failed, and the second partition in 1793 put an end 
to Poland. 

1775-1781 the war of American independence began, and 
lasted some years. It ended by the surrender of Cornwallis at 
Yorktown. This was the most momentous of all revolutions ; by 
its success the pore of Europe and of the whole world were in- 
spired by a zeal for liberty and self-goverament. It was the first 
great blow struck for modern liberty. 

1789, the French revolution, the most awful of all, began with 
the meeting of the states general. The king and queen were 
beheaded, and probably a million of other persons. The great 
French wars began in 1792, and lasted until the downfall of the 
Empire in 1815. 

1790, a Revolution took place in Hungary against Austrian 
domination. A war resulted in the independence of the Hunga- 
rians. 

1861, a war broke out between the Southern and Northern 
states of the American Union; the former claimed the right of 
any state to secede; after a long war they yielded this claim. 
The result was a great strengthening of the Union. 


¥ 
A “ Liberty ” Lesson. 


By FLORENCE E, STRYKER, 


The class in U. S. history were reciting on the administrations 
of Washington and Adams. As the lesson proceeded they 
glibly stated “ that the newly formed U.S. government had trouble 
to keep the peace, as France was changing her government, 
and was at war with Europe.” They were rushing on to the 
Alien-Sedition Laws, Hamilton and the financial questions, when 
one boy volunteered the remark that he thought it was “ rather 
mean in the United States not to help France as she had helped 
them in the Revolution.” ‘What was this change going on in 
France?” asked the teacher. A pause followed, then one girl 
answered that she had read about it and the book called it the 
French Revolution. The teacher then explained the impossibility 
of the United States beginning a new war in their weak and un- 
settled condition, even if they had desired to help France in her 
great struggle. Here the teacher hesitated ; should she describe 
to them this same struggle? Time was pressing, and the class a 
slow one. 

She was required to finish the book in a given time—and—the 
French Revolution, what a mighty subject! But even as she 
uttered the words to herself, like a vision, the famous scene in the 
“Tennis Court” rose before her eyes. Then the face of the 
weak king, the beautiful and ill-fated queen, the surging streets 
of Paris, the guillotine. She had been reading Carlyle, perhaps. 
Anyway she closed the book and said to the class: “ We will 
stop now, and for a lesson or two talk of the French Revolution.” 
She then told the children before her of the centuries of wrong 
and misery and despair that caused this great uprising. The 
taxes, the nobles, the bad laws. : 

She painted for them the city of Paris with its excited thou- 
sands eager for a change. She spoke of the effect of our own Revo- 
lution,and then of the dull young king with a good heart,but a weak 
head. She told them of the final call of a great assembly of the 
people, and of the fight between the nobles and common folk to 
rule this Congress. Then of the mighty changes that one by 
one swept over the land. How the assembly made away with 
all the old laws. The nobles lost their titles, the clergy their 
churches, the king his power, how they made constitution after 


constitution, only to find each one a failure. She described the 
wild fury of the people as they dragged the king to Paris, of the 
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successive assaults upon his palace, the brave defense of his 
Swiss guards, falling one by one before the maddened people ; 
the desertion of the army, the final scene when both king and 
queen paid with their lives the folly and extravagance of those 
who had ruled before them. 

Then she went on and in the next lesson told the eager 
children the rest of this terrible but true story. How France be- 
came a fiery furnace, no man safe who was not a “ Red Repub- 
lican.” She spoke of the great men who became the leaders of 
France and fought all Europe on her borders. She told them of 
the revolutionary tribunal, the prisons crowded with the sus- 
pected, the daily work of the guillotine. How men died for a 
chance word, all in thename of liberty. Of the wonderful victor- 
ies of the French armies, and then of the end strange and sad. 

How worn out by their own passion the people sank back into 
quiet, the adoring subjects of an absolute master, Napoleon the 
emperor of the French, although the fires lighted by this Revolu- 
tion still burn throughout the world. The teacher then com- 
pared the two Revolutions. She spoke of the difference be- 
tween war with an enemy outside and civil war among the same 
people. She mentioned the race difference between the Saxon and 
Celt. She spoke of the leaders and their aims— Washington and 
Robespierre, Jefferson and Marat. When she had closed, her 
talks had won the class to an intense and eager interest. They 
read a little on it themselves, and the French Revolution became 
to them something more than a name, a paragraph in the book. 
The teacher had indeed “ used up the time; ”” but she had taught 
a strong lesson. To American children inheritors of -an ancient 
liberty, the knowledge that this liberty may be abused and de- 
graded, that many crimes may be committed in its name—that 
there is a golden mean between hot passion and blind submission, 
and especially that the history of nations is more or less con- 
nected both in spirit and in deed—these truths were perhaps 
worth a lesson or two “ not in the course.’ 


¥ 
Local Flora by Drawing. 


By Mrs. Mary E, JOHNSON, 


Who will tell me the name of the flowers we have selected to 
draw this morning? “Jessamine, the yellow jessamine.” 

Is the yellow jessamine a shrub or a vine? “It is a vine. 
I have one growing way up in a tree.” 

Yes. It isa smooth woody vine. How many have noticed 
it in winter? Is it green in winter? ‘It is always green.” 

Yes; therefore it is called an evergreen. We have enough 
branches this morning to give each pupil several pieces, some 
with buds and flowers, and some without, and we will study the 








forms, then draw them. By drawing we learn to observe and 
know about atk Examine the leaves. How are they placed 
on the stem? “ There are two leaves together.” 

Yes; but on opposite sides of the stem. Leaves placed like 
these are said to be opposite. What kind of a leaf is this? 
“« Simple, there is only one piece.” 

Yes, it is simple, and this form of leaf is called lanceolate, be- 
cause it is somewhat like the shape of a lance. Next we will 
examine the flowers and learn about their parts before drawing a 
branch in the drawing book. How are the flowers arranged on 
the stem? “In a cluster near the end of the branch.” 

This form of cluster is called a raceme. The flowers in a ra- 
ceme are axilary, that is, they grow in the axils of the leaves, 
here, where the leaf joins the stem. Take several branches with 
flowers and buds; observe where the flowers open first, whether 
at the top or at the bottom of the raceme. “ They open at the 
bottom of the raceme. At the bottom the buds are largest. The 
buds at the top are very small, Here is a branch with flowers at 
the bottom and buds at the top.” 

You see, flowers are orderly in their method of blossoming. 
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Racemes always begin at the lower end to blossom, and open in 
regular order to the top of the raceme. The lower buds develop 
first. 

We have found, then, that the yellow jessamine is a woody vine, 
with lanceolate, evergreen, opposite leaves, and yellow flowers in 
the kind of cluster we called a raceme. 

Examine a flower. The yreen part, the calyx, is five-parted, 
and persistent, or remaining on late, while the yellow part falls 
off early. The corolla, this yellow part, is funnel-shaped, with 
five lobes, which are rounded, spreading, and emarginate, or 
notched at the apex here. How many deep hollows do you find 
in the bud? “Five; just as many as there are lobes in the 
corolla.” 

Yes. The hollow is called a sinus. 
the bud, but not so deep in the flower. 
there? ‘There are five stamens.” 

Tear open the flower and see where the stamens are inserted, 
“IT see; near the base of the corolla.” 

Look at a stamen and see its parts. The thick piece at the 
top is called the anther, and the stalk upon which the anther is 
supported, is called the filament. What is the form of the anther ? 
“Oblong.” 

Yes; and because the anthers face outward, they are called 
extrorse. We-will write all these new words on the blackboard. 
Now look again inside the cut-open flower. What do you find 
beside the five stamens? “I find a long stem divided into four 
parts at the top.” 

Yes. All of this with the thickened piece below, is called a 
pistil. The pistil consists of three parts ; the seed vessel, called 
the ovary, which tapers into this middle part called the style, and 
the upper part named the stigma. Here we find four stigmas, 
which are linear, spreading and have the styles united in one 

1ece. 
Examine the seed vessel; we find two cells, but the form of 
the seeds is not distinguishable. The unripe seeds are called 
ovules, 

It is March, now, when the yellow jessamine is in bloom, and 
the seeds do not ripen till in the summer; then, if you open the 
seed vessel, there will be several oval, flat seeds, with wings to 
travel with, on the wind. ‘Where is the yellow jessamine found ? 
“I found these in my garden.” 

Yes, these are cultivated, but the jessemine grows wild near 
the edge of the swamps and river beds in Florida, and all the 
other Southern states. 

We will begin now to draw a branch with flowers. Select one 
with but few flowers. After we have drawn a flower branch, we 
will draw a leaf and the parts of the flower in separate pieces. 
We will arrange them on the board as you are to place them on 
the page, with the name of each part written under it. 

Locate forms by light sketch lines, make your corrections, 
and sketch in with bold lines. 


The hollows are deep in 
How many stamens are 


oa 
Paper and Cardboard Sloyd. VII. 


By WALTER J. KENYON. 
MODEL 21, LOTUS TRAY. 


This model, owing to the amount of pasting and the nice ad- 
justment required, is the most difficult one so far given. Still if 
the children have done most of the preceding work they will have 
no difficulty in reaching success in this. And the lotus tray, 
neatly finished, will amply repay their efforts. 

Material—Cardboard, as used in preceding models. A dark 
colored plain paper for outside {acing and edging. A lighter 
colored paper, figured pattern if possible, color harmonizing with 
the other; viz., a deep bottle-green, glazed paper and a light, 
eo green make a pleasing combination ; or a similar choice 
in reds. 

From the cardboard, cut Fig. XXVI. Radius of inner circle, 
one inch; the outer circle, two inches. In the cutting, remove 
the entire inner circle and somewhat less than one-fourth of the 
remaining rim, as shown. There now remains a rim, or collar. 
Draw this together and glue fast by means of the projecting flap 
marked F. This joint is more neatly made by shaving F thinner 
toward its outer edge. 

Now cut Fig. XXVI., a, from the dark plain facing paper. 
Paste it around the outside of the cardboard piece, which has 
now assumed the shape of the little lamp shade. The facing 
paper will be found to overlap top and bottom. This surplus is 
to be pasted over on the inside of the cardboard. To do this the 
overlaps should be clipped at short intervals with the shears to 
facilitate their bending in. Care should be taken to avoid wrink- 
ling the paper. 

ig. XXVL, 4, is to be cut and pasted as lining paper inside 
the cardboard. The scalloped edge is drawn by dividing the cir- 
cumference of the circle into twelfths, and with dividers set the 
radius of the circle, drawing arcs from each point. It will be 
remembered that to divide any circumference into sixths, we use 
its radius in stepping off the spaces. Of course, by bisecting one 
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painted with enamel paints so as to bring 
out their contour the better and emphasize 
their functions and names upon the pupil. 

The last step is the construction of a 
. complete skeleton. For this purpose it is 
well to select some animal whose bones are 
large enough to bore and wire easily. A 
dog is about the best. The dog is easily 
obtained, Nearly every child can tell where 
some dog has been buried. If long dead 
the remains can be disinterred without seri- 
ous offence to eyes or nose. J would advise, 
however, that the first trial of this kind be 
made on a fresh specimen. 

The boys will readily skin the body and 
remove the viscera. Then boil in water for 
an hour or two. This boiling should be 
done in an old kettle or boiler out in the 
yard. (And I know of no better way in 
which a teacher can spend a week of her 
summer vacation than by scalding and 
cleaning the bones of a dog for class use 
next year.) Having cooked the dog until 
the flesh is beginning to loosen from the 
bones, take carefully from the water and 
remove the legs entire. 

Give each pupil a part, as a leg, a head, 
the spinal column, the ribs, to clean. This 
is done without touching the flesh if it is 
thoroughly cooked. 

Let each pupil keep his bones separate 
and when cleaned have them boiled a few 


Fig. axu. ¢- 
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moments in water with soap, salsoda, gold 
dust, or other alkaline substance. This re- 
moves the grease and renders the bones 
white and smooth. 

If on drying they still smell of fat, cover 
with water, in which some bleaching powder 
is dissolved. This deodorizes and disinfects 
the bones. 

Let each pupil bore and wire his part as 












of these sixths, we get a new starting point which gives us 
twelfths. 2 
After this piece is pasted in, the scallops are left standing, as 
shown in Fig. XXVL., ¢. The overlap at the bottom is by and by 
to be slitted with the shears and pasted down on the square 
bottom of the tray. This latter we now proceed to make. 
From cardboard, cut out Fig. XXVI.,@. Edge it with the dark 


plain paper, as in previous edging exercises. Face it above with 
the figured paper, leaving an eighth-inch margin all around. 
Face it below with any plain white or manilla paper, here also 
leaving a margin. Now paste the upper part of the tray onto the 
center of the square base, by means of the narrow overlap pre- 
viously mentioned. The pieces must be carefully held together 
until the paste takes hold. 

Finally, from the figured paper, cut out Fig. XXVI., 
¢. Slit its edges, as shown, and paste it down on the 
inside of the tray, thereby giving the latter a firmer 
attachment to the base. 


a 
School-Made Apparatus. IV. 


By FRANK O, PAYNE, 
BONES, 


In the preceding articles on this theme, bones have 
been studied by putting them into the hands of the 
children and by requiring a careful study of each bone, 
its shape, size, structure, and adaptation to the purpose 
for which it was intended. 

The lowest pupils strung them like beads, or glued 
them to cards, putting together the feet and wings of 
animals. The chicken foot and wing, the simplest 
Structures of this kind, were done by lowest primary or 
second year pupils. Much composition, language, and 
number work was based upon them. 

The second step was with the foot of the sheep, and 
later still the pig’s foot. Here again the work was 
made a basis for language, number, and composition, 
and the manufacture of their own drills gave manual 
training of a practical character. 

The third step, rather more difficult, consisted in more special 
work on skulls, noticeably those of larger animals, where the 
Sutures are marked and it was advi that these bones be 


Fig. XX d. 


he did in the preceding three lessons, When 
all parts are wired, join them together and 
mount on a board so cut as to fit the back 
and mounted on another board for a stand. 

The accompanying photograph is that of a dog put up and 
mounted by my physiology class last year. The boards were 
sawed, screwed, etc., the bones bored, wired, etc., everything in 
short by the boys and girls, 

Of course this last is done only by older pupils, but those pupils 
who have done the earlier work can do this last with ease and 
learn far more by such methods than by the stereotyped text-book 
methods of long ago. It requires little time in school. The boil- 
ing and scraping were done out of school hours. The boring and 


wiring was partly done in lesson time twice a week and so very 
little interference with regular work was permitted. 

Since my institute work last fall many letters have been received 
as to preparation of skeletons of small animals, like rats, squirrels, 
frogs, etc. 


In such small creatures the bones are too small to 















































































bore. Some glue them, but here the specimen is too frail to stand 
long. Some small animals may be prepared by boiling very /#tt/e 
and removing fiesh with tooth picks, keeping the bones all united 
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and leaving the cartilage to join the bones. I have done this 
many times and I have had good success in this way. 

Another way is to soak the body in strong potash for two days, 
then rinse and soak again in a weaker solution, repeating until 
the flesh 1s dissolved and the whole skeleton will come out intact. 
This method is used by naturalists generally, and Prin. Hulsart, 
of Dover, N. J., has some beautiful specimens of skeletons done 
in this way. Care must be taken, however, for if the potash be 
too strong the toes and fingers come off. I should rather advise 
the use of larger skeletons as it gives greater drill where the 
scholars do the work entirely. 

Where a school has a skeleton of a dog, the subject of bones 
may be taught almost as well as if it were the skeleton of a man 
instead. I have known pupils to become so enthusiastic that on 
Saturdays small knots of boys might be seen in some grove or 
meadow boiling some dead thing for next week’s study. 


Y 
Suggestions for Drawing. 


By HENRY G. SCHNEIDER, 


1. Pencils.--(a) Do not sharpen freehand drawing pencils on 
the machine ; just cut wood away. 

(4) Appoint two monitors to see that pencils are ready, the 
afternoon previous to day of lesson. 

2. Insist upon a light gray line. 

3. Every line to be drawn only after thought of its direction 
and location—of its beginning and its ending if straight, and of 
one or more points, if curved. 

4. Insist upon rapidity of execution when these points have 
been determined. 

5. If necessary, practice moving arm over points without touch- 
ing paper until idea of its direction is obtained, 

6. Never tell the proportions of the figure. Question until the 
scholar tells you what they are. 

7. Insist upon careful thought before accepting any answer or 
a stroke on the ro 

. Keep in mind the object of lesson which is not to secure a 
good drawing, but to train the scholar’s mind, eye, and hand. 

g. Scholars to be practiced at home in memory drawings of 
class-room work. 

10. Leaves and flowers to be those of plants in class-room, and, 
where practical, to be in hands ef scholars, as pressed speci- 
mens. 

11. Study grade requirements ; also those of grade below and 
grade above. Any suggestions the teacher can make, will no 
doubt be thankfully received by the drawing-master. 

12. Note any particulars as to difficulties encountered in draw- 
ing the figure and the means taken to avoid and overcome the 
same, in the note book kept. 

13. Encourage the scholars to use their power to draw in other 
subjects ; as, diagrams ia arithmetic, illustrations of composi- 
tions, illustrations of reading, of geography, and of history les- 


ons. 

14. In all drawing, position of paper to be such that arm-rest- 
ing on desk can move pencil freely in every direction over every 
part of the paper. 

15. Try to make the drawing increase the child’s power to 0- 
serve, to think, and to do. 


} 
The Heavens. 


MAY. 


The moon is new May 5. 
7 “ _“ Ist quarter, May 12. 

“ — full, May 19. 
“© last-quarter, May 27. 
“enters Taurus, May 6. 
“ near Castor and Pollux, Mav 9. 
“ enters Leo, May 12. 
“ near Regulus, May 12. 
“ enters Virgo, May 15. 
“ 1s near Saturn, May 16. 
“«« « Uranus, May 18. 
«“« « Antares, May 20. 
“ enters Sagittarius, May 21. 
“= (Capricornus, May 24. 
“«  « Aquarius, May 27. 
“ is near Mars, May 28. 

Saturn may be seen any evening ; it is in the constellation Virgo 
(the Virgin). At about 9 o’clock look in the southeast, high up ; 
you will pee Mog. Spica ; it is one of the few stars of the first 
magnitude ; about five degrees from it is a yellowish and tran- 
quil planet it is Saturn, the light of Spica is white and piercing. 
You must try to learn to estimate degrees in the sky ; from hori- 
zon to horizon through the Zenith (the overhead point) is 180 
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degrees, A little practice will enable you to “ guess off” 20°, 10°, 
and even 5°. Uranus is not easy to find. Look 20° eastward 
and downward from Spica and you find two stars moderately 
bright, Alpha ome and Alpha /qwo in the constellation Libra. Now 
with a good opera glass if you have no telescope you will see a 
small star very near the lowest star Alpha /wo ; this is Uranus, 
Both of these are of the sixth magnitude. Uranus has four 
moons ; it takes 84 years to go around the sun. 

(The editors would be pleased to hear from teachers who in- 
terest their pupils in actual, not book astronomy.) 


Supplementary. 


Program for Memorial Day. 


(CONTINUED. ] 


4. Here rest the great and good, here they repose 
After their generous toil. A sacred band, 
They take their sleep together, while the year 
Comes with its early flowers to deck their graves, 
And gathers them again as winter flowers. 
Theirs is no vulgar sepulcher, green sods 
Are all their monument: and yet it tells 
A nobler history than pillared piles, 
On the eternal pyramids. They need 
No statue nor inscription to reveal 
Their greatness. It is ‘round them; and the joy 
With which their children tread the hallowed ground 
That holds their venerated bones, the peace 
That smiles on all they fought for and the wealth 
That clothes the land they rescued,—these though mute 
As feeling ever is when deepest,—these 
Are monuments more lasting than the fanes 
Reared to the kings and demi-gods of old. 
—James Gates Percival. 


5. The honored dead! They that die for a good cause are 
redeemed from death. Their names are gathered and garnered. 
Their memory is precious. Each place grows proud for them 
who were born there. Tablets shall preserve their names, and 
the national festivals shall give multitudes of precious names to 
the orator’s lips. ——Beecher. 

10. The Decorators. (A committee chosen beforehand to col- 
lect flowers, to contribute for the decoration of the graves, step 
the platform laden with wreaths and bouquets. Each recites his 
selection in turn, and after the closing song dispose of the 
flowers in the manner arranged.) 

First Pupil— 

Once more, before the summer’s radiant portal 

Swings wide to welcome us, we turn to lay 
The floral wreath of May 

Upon the grave-nfounds of our hero dead ; 

* * * * > 

A noble land should hold their fame immortal, 

Who gave their lives to keep it as a shrine, 
Inviolate and pure; 
And made it so secure,-— 

Pouring their blood as sacrificial wine ! 

--Susan E,. Dickinson. 

Second Pupil— 

Bring crimson tulips, nor forget 
The myrtle and the violet ; 
These amid snowy lilies set. 


As on the soldier’s grave they lie, 
And in their morning sweetness die, 
His broken life they typify. 
“On Land and Sea,” by Fletcher Bates. 
Third Pupil — 


Here ap your purple and geld, 
Glory of color and scent ! 
Scarlet of tulips bold, 
Buds blue as the firmanent. 


Hushed is the sound of the fife 
And the bugle piping clear: 
The vivid and delicate life, 
In the soul of the youthful year. 


We bring to the quiet dead 
A gentle and tempered grief, 
O’er the mounds so mute we shed 
The beauty of blossom and leaf. 


Rich fires of the gardens and meads, 
We kindle these hearts above ! 
What splendor shall match their deeds ? 
What sweetness can match our love ? 
—Celia Thaxter, 
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Fourth Pupil. 
Their shall know no stain,—no shaded splendor, 
Their fame is safe and sealed ; 
They, offering earth the most that life can render, 
Sunk on the red-cross shield. 


But martyrdom has long its summer roses 
In memory’s gardens fair ; 
And lilies white, where fragrance long reposes 
In sun-illumined air. 
Their mounds shall have our blessing of protection 
While blooming years return ; 
While summer airs give flowers a resurrection, 
And gem the moss and fern. 
—Hezckiah Butterworth. 


10, Closing song: “ Decoration Day.” (This may be sung to 
«« Hebron.”’) 
We give this peaceful day to hope, 
O country of our love and prayer ; 
Thy way is down no fatal slope, 
But up to freer sun and air! 


Tried as by furnace fires, and yet 
By God’s grace only stronger made, 
To meet new tasks before thee set 
Thou shalt not lack the old-time aid. 


The fathers sleep; but men remain, 
As wise, as true, as brave as they. 
Why count the loss and not the gain ? 
The best is that we have to-day. 


O land of lands! to thee we give 
Our prayers, our hopes, our service free ; 
For thee thy sons shall nobly live, 
And at thy need shall die for thee. 
—/]. G. Whittier. 
¥ 


Memorial Day. 


By Lizzie M, HADLEY. 


Time, 


May 
Columbia, 


Flowers, 


Bees, 
Butterflies, 
South Wind, 
Time.—What a loiterer May is! She is never ready to leave. 
Come, fair May, no longer linger 
Loth to say “ Good-bye,” 
For the spring-time flowers whisper 
June is drawing nigh. 
Columbia.—Nay, old Time, she cannot hasten, 
Still there’s work for May, 
She must keep, with buds and blossoms, 
My Memorial-day. 
Time.—Memorial-day ? Pray tell me what is that ? 
Columbia.—It comes every year ; 
Father Time, ’tis the day, 
When the nation doth honor 
The Blue and the Gray, 
When the bugle’s shrill wail 
And the drums’ muffled beat 
Time the slow, measured footsteps 
That march through the street 
To the low, grassy tents, 
Where the soldier reposes ; 
There, over his bed 
They scatter their roses. 


_ Time.—Ah me! I greatly fear this keeps in mind a sorrowful 
‘time that is best forgotten. 

Columbia.—Not so, old Time; it serves to soften the bitter- 
ness and hostility of a cruel war and whispers of peace and for- 
giveness. 

All.—“ No more shall the war-cry sever, 
Nor the winding rivers be red, 
They banish our anger forever 
When they laurel the graves of our dead.” 
—Finch. 

Time.—I trust it may be so, my friend, but tell me, who first 
proposed such a day ? 

Columbia.—That no one really knows. It has been credited 
to several sources, But, whatever its origin, since that first 
Fee ny in 1868, it has been pretty generally observed 
throughout the country. Confederate Memorial-day in Georgia, 
Alabama, and Tennessee is April 26. 

All_—* God send us peace ! 
And where, for aye, the loved and lost recline 
Let fall, O South, your leaves of palm, 
O North, your sprigs of pine.” 


Téme.—Y our words are pleasant ones, my friend, yet I see not 
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what May hath to do with your celebration, nor why she should 
linger here. 

Columbia.—O, know you not, ‘tis she who brings the flowers 
for . y dead heroes’ graves? Art ready with them now, fair 
May 

May.—Still they're waiting, sleeping, sleeping 
In the green earth’s breast, 
Come, my flowers, hasten hither 
In your fairest colors dressed. 


Little bees around me buzzing, 
Seek the clovers red, 

Bid them bring their sweetest blossoms 
For the nation’s dead,—(Zxzt Bees.) 


Butterflies, all fieldward flitting 
Through the balmy air, 
For Memorial-day send hither 
All the flowers fair—(Z.xz# Butterflies.) 


Warm south winds so gently blowing 
Take a message, too, 
Bid the buds and blossoms waken, 
They have work to do,—(E£x#t South Wind.) 


All.—Hist ! a murmur, growing louder 
Is it bees a-humming ? 
No, from woodland, field, and meadow 
All the flowers are coming. 
May.—Yes, a myriad now are starting 
From their leafy bowers, 
At my door they’re knocking, knockin 
(Enter Flowers.) 
Welcome, pretty flowers, 
Flowers.—At your call we come, O May, 
To keep with you Memorial-day, 
See! our hands are brimming over 
Apple blooms and honeyed clover, 
Wind flowers, growing ’side the rills, 
Violets and daffodils, 
All have wakened now from sleep 
Your Memorial-day to keep. 
May.—Welcome fair flowers, hast thou come to honor both 
the Blue and the Gray ? 
All.—* One holier sun awakes at last, 
For North and South the blithe, bright hours, 
No more upon our dead are cast 
The once divided gifts of flowers ; 
But where the live oak hides in moss, 
And where the plumy larches toss 
Their arms above the Mayflower’s bed, 
And where wide waves of prairie crawl 
To meet far-west, their mountain wall, 
The People’s voice says: ‘ Peace to all!’ 
We honor equal dead.” —Bayard Taylor, 
Myrtle.—1 bring the myrtle for their graves, 
In the language of flowers it says, 
“ Thine is the beauty of holiness,” 
‘/,—“ As Christ died to make men holy, 
So these died to make men free.” 
—Jjulia Ward Howe. 
Myrtle.—Gently, now, o’er Blue and Gray, 
I'll my wreath of myrt/e lay. 
Everlasting.—1 bring the white and golden flowers of the 
everlasting. They say, “1 am always faithful.” 
All.— “* He who dared the danger, 
Who battled well and true, 
To honor was no stranger, 
Though garbed in gray or blue.” 
Everlasting.—Honor now to the true and brave, 
With ever/asting I'll deck each grave. 
Marsh-Marigold.—! bring you the golden blossoms of the 
marsh-marigold. 
All,—“ O brave marsh-maribuds rich and yellow.” 
—/. Ingelow. 
Marsh-Marigold.—Their meaning is pensiveness. 
Rest and peace for the soldier, bold, 
I'll cover his grave with marsh-marigold. 
Oak.—I bring a wreath of oak-leaves. In flower language 
they say, “ Thou art honored above all.” 
All,—“ Their lives shall know no stain, no shaded splendor, 
Their fame is safe and sealed, 
They, offering earth, the most that life can render 
Sunk on the red-cross shield.” —H. Butterworth, 
Oak,—O’er our noblest and our best, 
Oaken leaves shall lightly rest. 
Rose.—1 bring you the rose, Its language is “ love.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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Editorial Notes. 


On June 30 the twentieth annual special summer number of 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL will be issued. The fact that THE 
JOURNAL has been in existence nearly a quarter of a century, and 
thus has accumulated influence in the educational world, and the 
other fact that these special numbers contain highly valuable 
matter, have rendered them favorites with advertisers. The special 
number of 1893 contained material that would be worth a dollar 
in a book form ; it gave pleasure to educational people everywhere. 
The publishers aim to make the special number a souvenir of the 
educational ideas and progress of the year; they feel that the 
cause of education is worthy of efforts to bring it prominently 
before the public; they believe that every teacher will rejoice at 
seeing his own profession reflected in a publication in a form be- 
fitting an age that is beginning to believe in education, 


The president of the National Union of Teachers in England in 
his opening address boldly said: “‘ Strangers visit our schools and 
they are conducted to the best; show work is produced and the 
guide describes this as typical of English schools. A fraud is per- 

trated ; a thick veil is drawn. The public ought to know the 
acts of the case.” He then opens the doors and lets in the light. 
Now that is just what is wanted here. Will State Associations or 
the National Association do this? 


The Jndependent joins THE JOURNAL in condemning the 
policy of “ the apostles of destructive economy in Congress ” who 
are trying to abolish the position of superintendent of Indian 
schools, ‘“ Schools,” it says, “are about all that is left of the 
Indian bureau, and the superintendent is the one man who must 
keep them in good condition,” 


At the conference of New England Methodists, Bishop 
eee ruled out a minister who used topacco—put- 
ting him on probation for a year. It will be a good ques- 
tion for the National Association to wrestle with. Shall 
the teacher use tobacco? It has been settled he may not 
use whiskey.—Forward ! Mareh! 


Some years ago, a series of stories entitled ““Old Sleuth” 
was published to capture the nickels and attention of. the 
school boys. The author was Harland P. Halsey, until 
lately and for the past nine years a member of the board 
of education in Brooklyn. All sorts of men are set to 
manage the interests of the children. 


A student in Yale College was arrested for stealing. It 
appears he “ played poker ’’—in other words, was a gam- 
bler. It would seem that there is a need of help for the 
faculty in the moral oversight of the students. 


Prof. J. M. Guilliams, principal of the Jasper Normal 
Institute, Fla., writes: ‘I have just finished reading your 
Elementary Psychology. You have certainly succeeded in 
making very simple, a subject usually very difficult for a 
pupil to grasp. You illustrate one of the great principles 
of teaching, that it is not how much is said by a teacher about a 
subject, but how it is said that makes a lasting impression on the 
mind of the pupil. I shall take great pleasure in commending 
the book to my students and to the teachers whom I meet in my 
institute work.” 


Many thousands of children have celebrated Arbor Day in the 
ree week, and to judge from the glowing accounts with which 
ind friends have remembered the editor all have had a happy 
time. It is noted with pleasure that the material for exercises pre- 
sented in THE JOURNAL has been turned to good use in a large 
number of schools. The suggestions derived from the reading of 
the programs will be treasured up for future occasions. 


After the National Union had finished its conference at Oxford, 
the university, to show its appreciation of elementary educations 
proceeded to confer the degree of Master of Art, on Ernest Grays, 
the president. Mr. Gray is headmaster of St. Gabriel's Schools, 
London. The reasons given were, he had shown himself the 
friend of children, a man of worth, benevolent, sagacious, and 
wise. 


Leading Events of the Week. 


New York business men urge the senate to pass the tariff bill. 
——The city of Cleveland overrun by a mob of riotous strikers ; 
police disperse the rabble—Coxey placed under arrest for at- 
tempting to speak on the steps of the capitol at Washington.—— 
Formal opening of the International Bi-metallic conference in 
London; delegates present from the U. S., Great Britain etc.,—— 
The.new building of the Royal College of Music at Kensington 
opened by the Prince of Wales.—— Lord Rosebery declares for 
home-rule in a speech at Manchester——Fighting in Samoa sus- 
pended to see whether any of the war-ships of the tripartite 
——. England, Germany, and the United States, will inter- 
ere, . 


May 12, 1894 


Editorial Correspondence. 


DE LEON SPRINGS, 


Here is a circular basin, above which lean gigantic oak, mag- 
nolia, and holly, while an abundant garniture of hanging moss, 
twining vines, and rare orchids are reflected in the clear waters 
below. It is fully 100 feet in diameter and 30 feet in depth, 
From its center the waters boil up out of the deep recesses of 
the earth with such force that it is almost impossible to row or 
swim across its center; it throws out not less than 54,000,000 
gallons daily. 

Ponce de Leon, in his own records of his romantic and far- 
famed journey, says that a few days after that bright Easter 
morning in 1512, when he first stepped on the shores of Florida, 
he entered a great river, which he ascended. His rude map 
shows this to be the St. John’s. He came to what he believed to 
be the source of the river, a powerful boiling spring, pure and 
clear as the crystal waters of St. John’s. vision. No wonder he 
thought he had found the fabled “ Fountain of Youth ” which the 
Indians had told him of. 

The heaps of shells and the burial grounds on the borders of 
the spring show that this was once a favorite home or rendez- 
vous for them. They called it sacred water, and they brought 
their sick here to be cured. 

Believing the waters particularly blessed by the Great Spirit, the 
Indians visited it for worship, feasts, and councils. They fought 
to keep possession, and gave it up only after stubborn contests. 

In 1570, the Spaniards drove out the Indians, took possession, 
cleared a few acres, planted sugar-cane, brought machinery from 
Spain, made their own brick from clay on the spot, and built the 
chimney, arches, and other buildings, the ruins of which are dis- 
cernible. 


Here may be seen the remains of a tall chimney, now covered 
with vines that give the place a beauty even in its decay. 
Around the chimney are scattered half-imbedded pieces of mas- 
sive machinery that once evidently belonged to a mill. 

When Florida was ceded to England in 1763, a large party of 
Englishmen from Oglethorpe’s colony in Georgia came to this 
great spring, of whose fame they had heard. They drove out 
the Spaniards, took possession, imported Minorcans and Greek 
colonists, cleared thousands of acres of the rich hammock, and 
planted indigo. Acres upon acres of the native sour orange trees 
were cut down and rooted out for this —— The Indians fell 
upon the English, massacring most of their number. Then in 
1783, Florida was ceded back to Spain and the Spaniards re- 
gained possession. They built a new mill, erected an inn or 
hotel, the site of which is now occupied by three great live oaks, 
and put up a stockade and defences against the Indians, who, 
for fifty years made repeated attempts to recover possession of 
their sacred spring. They were successful. In 1835, a year of 
blood in the liens of the Seminole war, they drove out the 
Spaniards and burned all the improvements. The Indians held 
possession until driven out by Gen. Zachary Taylor in 1838. 

After the Indians were driven from Florida, Mr. Starke bought 
the whole, paying as a price fifty negro women. He rebuilt the 
mill and employed the water power of the spring, imported ma- 
chinery, and employed many hands in ginning cotton, grinding 
corn, and sawing lumber. He was in the full tide of success 
at the beginning of the civil war. Col. Noble, of the Federal 
army, was sent out from St. Augustine to destroy his works as he 
was an influential Confederate. This explains the ruins that lie 
around. 

On the east side of the pool are two large iron wheels, with a 
full grown sweet gum tree wing through them. Near by is 
an old undershot water-wheel thirty feet in diameter; in the bot- 
tom of the spring are the buhr stones. 

The Fountain of Youthis one of the most attractive.spots in the 
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GENERAL EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL. 


VERY year a larger proportion of the 400,000 teachers of the United States employ the long summer vacation of two months 


duration in traveling. 


will come to the East. The 


Last summer it centered mainly at Chicago because of the Columbian Exposition. 


This year thousands 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


meets at Asbury Park, New Jersey, from July 6 to 138. 
A One Fare Round Trip rate will be given on most railroads. 


The above are only a few of the numerous points that will attract the readers of Tuk SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
as to dates will be found by consulting this supplement or by writing direct to the managers, or to the editors. 


States. 


The Glens Falls Summer School wit) attract a large number of 
earnest students this year. 

The Martha’s Vineyard Summer School, at its beautiful sea- 
side resort will be a delightful place to visit. 

Chautauqua has a thousand attractions. 
is becoming very popular. 


Bay View Chautauqua (Mich.) is becoming a place of much resort 
because of its wonderfully bracing atmosphere, 


Its special course for teachers 


It will draw together teachers from all parts of the United 


Any special information 
Enclose stamp for reply. 


The American Institute of Instruction prings together several 
thousand teachers each year. 
New York and Penn. State Teachers’ Association. In each 


of these states there are 30,000 teachers and a large representation is expected. 


European Tours. An iacreasing number of teachers visit Europe each 
year. The expense is very moderate, 


Summer Homes jn the Catskills, Adirondacks, Maine Coast or other 
sea shore places are great favorites with the teachers. 








The National Educational 
Association, 


AT ASBURY PARK. 


Apropos to the fact that the next annual meeting of the National Educa- 
tional Association will be held at Asbury Park, N. J., July 6 to 13, this 
Ocean Resort is the most handsomely planned in the East, the widths of its 
streets and their arrangement being unrivaled. 

The main avenues in the city run at right angles to the ocean, and are two 
hundred feet broad at the shore front. The magnificent drive called Ocean 
Avenue extends from the northern to the southern boundary. Between this 
drive and the ocean there is a wide board-walk or plaza extending the 
entire length of the town—about two miles long, Unlike many seaside re- 
sorts Asbury Park has plenty of shade from its pine trees. The three fresh- 
water lakes—at the southern boundary, in the center, and the northern 
boundary—are great attractions. There is boating and fishing on them all. 
Deal Lake is a large sheet of water, of good depth, and very romantic, One 
of the principal attractions of Asbury Park is the magnificent driving 1n its 
vicinity. Within a radius of ten miles there are over one hundred and fifty 
miles of beautiful, romantic roadways through picturesque country. Among 
the attractions in the near vicinity, which may be reached by driving, are 
the State Camp Ground at Sea Girt, used for several weeks every year. 
Spring Lake, Avon, the Home of the Sea Side Assembly, and Summer 
School of Philosophy, the pretty towns of Belmar, Interlaken, Lock Arbor, 
Elberon, made historic by Garfield's death; Long Branch, Seabright, the 
famous Highlands of Navesink, Atlantic Highlands, and Monmouth Park, 
America’s greatest race-course, 

The ocean bathing of Asbury Park is remarkably fine, and the beach has 
a reputation of being among the best in the state. For those who cannot 
stand the surf, there are connected with the bathing establishments large 
pools of salt water; and there are also hot and cold sea-water baths at the 
beach and in many of the hotels. 

The health of Asbury Park is proverbial. The water is pure, and has 
been a feature of the place for years. It comes from artesian wells, and is 
supplied through the town water-works to all hotels and cottages. 

The sewerage system is absolutely perfect, and has stood the test of time 
for twenty years, 

_ Mosquitoes and other nuisances of a like character are absolutely unknown 
in Asbury Park. The country back of the town is high and rolling, and 
marshes and swamps, where these pests are generally found, are far from 
the place. A peculiar feature which has gained for Asbury Park much of 
its wide popularity is the refined character of its inhabitants. The temper- 
ance sentiment of the place, which has been continued since the inception of 
the town, has had much to do with the general good order. Women and 
children are never insulted, and they go out freely during the day and in 
the evening unattended by male escorts. For this reason it has become 
very popular with business men who desire to send their families away for 
the summer, and yet wko cannot themselves be with them during the week. 

Hotel accommodations in Asbury Park are ample, and with the cottages, 
during the height of the season, sixty thousand people can be taken care of 
comfortably, During this past winter a number of improvements have been 
made in many hotels and cottages. 

One recent and marked improvement is the building by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad of a beautiful and artistic railroad station at North Asbury Park. 

Within a short distance of Asbury Park is the new resort Wanamassa, 
where it is pro during the summer to hold a national camp of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association of New Jersey. A vast auditorium and 
public buildings for the use of the officers of the association are being 
erected, and will be finished by the early summer. 

Asbury Park has become a favorite meeting place for political, religious, 
and other conventions, Educational Hall, seating two thousand people, 
can be had at any time for public purposes, 

Immediately south of Asbury Park and adjoining it, and separated only 
by Wesley Lake, is Ocean Grove, made famous for its great camp-meetings 
held during the month of August. Bridges cross the lake, connecting the 


two cities, and the meetings are an attraction for many Asbury Park visitors. 
At Asbury Park all the regular facilities of a city are at hand, such as elec- 
tric arc and incandescent lights, two banks, daily newspapers, churches of 
every denomination. There are well-stocked stores, and a perfectly- 
equipped electric street railway belts the town. 

Many of the hotels are now fitted up with steam heat, sun parlors, and all 
other conveniences for comfortably and pleasantly housing their guests dur- 
ing the spring and winter as well as the summer, 


PRINCIPAL HOTELS, 


Capacity, 200] Lennox House 
Capacity, 200} Madison House 
Capacity, 300] Metropolitan . 

200 | Minot House 

200 | Ocean Hotel 

450 | Pierrepont House 

450 | Sea-Rest House 

300 | St. James Hotel 
Columbia Hotel 250 | St. Cloud ° 
Commercial Hotel . 250 | Sunset Hall 
Curlew House ° 200 | Surf House 
Fenimore ° ° i 200 | Tremont House 
Grand Avenue Hotel i 250 | Trenton House 
Grand Central ° 200 | Vendome 
Guernsey House . Victoria House ° 
Hamilton House ,. West End Hotel . 
Irving House . e Westminster Hotel 
Lafayette Hotel . Two hundred 
Laurel . . - Capacity, others 


The Pennsylvania railroad has now on sale regular round trip excursion 
tickets from New York at $1.85 good to return at any time until the close of 
the season. 

It is also understood that the one fare rate for the round trip of $1.20 for 
the round trip has been decided upon by the Trunk Line Association, tickets 
to be going July 8, 9, and 10, returning July 16, with extension of time 
until t. 1, provided tickets are deposited with the joint agent at Asbury 
Park on or before July 13. To these tickets a $2.00 coupon will be added as 
a membership fee payable to the National Educational Association on col- 
lection only. 

In this connection those who might desire to organize one-day excursions 
on behalf of educational organizations or societies, the followimg circular 
issued by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, will doubtless prove of in- 
terest : 


OCEAN GROVE AND ASBURY PARK, 


heretofore accessible only at a minimum rate of $1.85, with no concessions 
to large parties, are now available for ular special train excursions for 
which tickets for the round trip may be sold at an adult rate of $1.00, witha 
liberal margin to the organization for expenses. 

The distance from New York is but 53 miles, and with the well-known trans- 
portation facilities of the Company, the run will be made in quick time, in the 
most comfortable manner, and without stop north of Long Branch, enabling 

parties to leave New York at about 8 A. M., have a day of sufficient 
h at the shore, and return at an early evening hour. 
he accommodations and conveniences for large excursion parties at these 
famous twin resorts are very complete, and the popular prices prevalent are 
well known. 

Excursionists may leave train at Long Branch or return from that point in 
the afternoon, and during the day may, at slight expense, visit any of the 
numerous contiguous resorts on the New York & Long Branch Kailroad so 
well known to New Yorkers. 

All the resources of the company will be utilized to popularize these excur- 
sions, and a sliding scale of rates for parties of 300 or more by special train 
will be quoted to organizations, or full information given upon application, 
either in person or by letter, to SAM’L CARPENTER, Eastern Passenger Agent, 
or W. W. Lorp, Jr., Ass’t. Eastern Passenger Agent, No, 1196 Broadway, 
New York City, at whose office books are now open for engagements on de- 
sirable dates, or to the undersigned, at the general offices of the company, 
No. 233 South Fourth street, Philadelphia. H. J. FILLMAN, 

Division Ticket Agent. 


Albemarle ° 
Albion : 
Atalanta Hotel 
Belvedere ° ° 
Bristol e ° 
Brunswick Hotel . 
Coleman House . 
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Colonnade Hotel 
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Capacity, 
Capacity, 
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Capacity, 15,000 
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American Routes for Foreign Tourists. 





mE rs 


During the present season it is anticipated that many foreign visitors 
will come here to see the sights of our country, which is the wonder of 


all lands and peoples. 


To all such the country will extend a welcome, and they will go home 
with new ideas of what a free Nation is; a government of the people, 


for the people, and by the people. 


Many of those who enter our land from the Atlantic Ocean will doubt- 
less visit the West. There are numerous routes, each claiming ad- 
vantages which should attract and will attract tens of thousands of 


patrons, and all will serve them well. 


One of these routes deserves special mention in some of its advantages 
to foreign visitors. We refer to that popular highway of American 
travel—The West Shore Route—whose line traverses beautiful and his- 
toric grounds amid scenery that enchants and instructs. Taking the 
west bank of the famous Hudson River it seeks the pastoral scenery of 
the west side of the Palisades for the first thirty miles, a brief run 
through a tunnel, and then bursts upon the view such a “* waterscape”’ 
as seldom astonishes a tourist. The picturesque Hudson River—which 
we crossed on leaving New York— is before us again, and its sides are ° 
hemmed in by majestic mountains, and cultivated fields, and beautiful towns, aggre- 
gating a view or Series of views of the “ never-to-be-forgotten” kind. 
herewith a view from the track of the WEST SHORE RAILWAY in this vicinity. 

Before the astonished and charmed traveler has recovered from this gladsome surprise the 
train has reached West Point, where are educated the youths who are to enter the military 
service of the Nation, and its buildings, grounds, and historical surrounding are well worthy a 


visit and study. 


But ten miles further and we are at Newburg where is located the ‘* Headquarters of General George 
Washington,” a building in which he lived and used as army headquarters during a portion of the Revo- 
lutionary War of 1776-1781, and it is kept open for the visits of the people, and many historical relics of the Revolu- 


tionary War are on exhibition, 


Journeying north we have the majestic Hudson on our right, and the towering heights of the Catskill Mountains on 


me 


We give 


our left, and the Capitol of the State—Albany—1s reached. 


From this point westward, the route is through the beautiful pastoral valley of the Mohawk and Genesee—with what 


Milton calls, “* Sweet interchange of hill and valley, river, woods and plains "—and at Buffalo we first see the blue waters of Lake Erie; and whirling along the 
banks of the Niagara River we come upon that great sight, Niagara Falls, which all foreign visitors should surely see. 


From Buffalo various connecting routes take the tourist on to Chicago, but the West Shore Railway has safely, speedily, and with all modern features 
which minister to creature comforts, brought us thus far. 





NICKEL Pate. 


Tyedteiork Chucagoy 5 Lows RR 

*swrouen Bilffalo and Chicago 

SS UuUPpvrERB 
BUuUrRrPET 


DINING 
SLEEPERS, CARS, 


THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 


Between CHICAGO, NEW YORK and BOSTON, 


BAGGAGE CHECKED TO DESTINATION. 
Tickets to all Points East or West at Lowest Rates. 


AT CHICAGO the Depot of the Nickel Plate 
Road is located at Twelfth St. Viaduct, cor. 
Twelfth and Clark Sts., convenient by street 
car or elevated R. R. to any part of the city. 

AT CLEVELAND all trains stop at Euclid Ave. 
and Pearl St. and at Main Passenger Station 
Broadway near Cross 8t. 

AT BUFFALO trains run into Union Depot of 
the Erie Railway. 

Por rates and other information consult near- 
est Ticket Agent, or ad 

B. F. HORNER, 


A. W. JOHNSTON, 
Gen’! Sup't. Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


| REST 
HEALTH 
RECREATION 


| tothe fullest extent may be enjoyed in your 


Summer Vacation 


If spent at the 


| ‘NORTHERN MICHIGAN RESORTS 


Few plneee offer so many advantages for tired geonte 
as do th e popular resorts on the shores of Lake 
gan and its tributary bays. 


~ View, Petoskey, Harbor Springs, 
harlevoix, Traverse City and Grand 
Traverse Bay Resorts 


are peculiarly inviting during the hot weather. The 
cool breezes constantly yy | from the Great Lake, 
| laden with spicy odors from the forests of pine and 
| balsam fir—with the bracing air, cool nights and free- 
dom from dust contribute to make this region a 
natural sanitarium, for the recuperation of exhausted 


nergies. 

Besides these principal resorts, are numerous smal- 
ler ones in the same ny nape ay not offering as 
varied attractions as the larger ones, are popular with 
Seen seeking a quiet, retired spot for rest and recuper 
ation 

To those interested, Bay View offers special advant 
ages in the great Chautauqua course and Assembly, 
held in July and August, the program of which will 
be of unusual excellence this year, comprising comes 
in many branches of learning and lectures by n 
professors and teachers from the highest colleges § and 
universities of this country. 


The Way to Reach These Resorts 


Is VIA THE 


CHICACO & WEST MICHICAN 


Railway, which runs through the entire region, and is 
known as “ The Scenic Line,” on account of the beauti- 
ful scenery through which it passes, traversing the 
shores of lakes, rivers, and bays, for miles, which, with 
the splendid service offered by this line makes the trip 
a delightful one. 

Tbrough parlor and sleeping cars from Chicago and 
Detroit to Petoskey and Bay View, are run during 
July, August and september ; the route from Detroit 
being via the 


DETROIT LANSING & NORTHERN 
Railroad to Grand Rapids. thence via the C. & W. M. 

Tourist tickets at reduced rates are s Id at principal 
stations on these and other . from June Ist to Sept. 
30—good to return until Oct. 31. 

GEO. DeHAVEN, Gen’! Pass’r Agent, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
P. 8.—Send for our book “ Tours in Michigan.” 





Where Summer 
Breezes Blow. 


Would you fly if you could 

To a glen in the wood, 

To a spot in the shade 

That nature hath made ; 

Rich with ferns and wild flowers 
One of nature’s fair bowers ? 


What is life to the soul 

If to labor is all? 

What a joy to the heart 
When for rest we depart 
To the woods and the dells. 


Does your heart cry for rest 
In a place that is blest, 
With no shadow or sorrow 
Nor care for the morrow ? 


»¥ 


If so, send your address for a list of 


‘‘Summer Tours,” 


published by the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway. 


GEO. H. HEAFFORD, 
Gen. Passenger Agent, Chicago, Ill. 
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WHERE ARE YOU GOING, MY PRETTY MAID? 





Send fifteen cents in postage stamps for the most beautiful descriptive summer book ever issued, entitled “In Three States,” 
telling of the delightful resorts along the line of the 


* PICTURESQUE LEHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD, * 


IN THE STATES OF NEW JERSEY, PENNSYLVANIA, AND NEW YORK. 





Solid vestibuled trains daily between NEW YORK and PHILADELPHIA and CHICAGO, via Niagara Falls. 
ANTHRACITE COAL USED EXCLUSIVELY, 


Address CHAS. S. LEE, General Passenger Agent, Lehigh Valley R. R., Philadelphia, Pa 





INSURING CLEANLINESS AND COMFORT. COACHES LIGHTED 
WITH PINTSCH GAS. NO DUST. 









THE RICHMOND 














THE SCENIC ROUTE BETWEEN NORTH AND SOUTH. 


NEW YORK AND NEW ORLEANS 


ALSO CARRYING PULLMAN DRAWING ROOM SLEEPING CARS 
NEW YORK, JACKSONVILLE, TAMPA AND ASHEVILLE, WASHINGTON TO MEMPHIS AYD AUGUSTA. 
Dining Car Service between Washington and New Orleans and Jacksonville, Fla. 
SHORTEST AND QUICKEST ROUTE TO SUMMER RESORTS. 
For further information call on or address, : 


SOL. HAAS, Traffic anegne. 


AND DANVILLE R. R. wasnincron. 





OPERATING SOLID PULLMAN VESTIBULED 
LIMITED TRAINS BETWEEN 


L. S. BROWN. Gen. Accent, 1300 Pennsyivania AVE., Waewmaron. D.C. 
ALEX. S. THWEATT, Eastern Pass. Aar., 271 Broaoway, New York. 


W. A. TURK, manera Passenger Agent. 
WASHINGTON, D. 









The Direct Route from CHICAGO, TOLEDO 
and DETROIT to 











via Niagara yn sand the route of 


FOUR MAGNIFICENT TRAINS 






splendidly equip with the finest WaGcner PALscE 
SLEEPING Cars, PaRLOR Cars, DinNING CARS, BUFFET- 
LiBraRyY CARS AND LUXURIOUS DAY COACHES. 
The Chicago, New York, Boston Special 
Leaving Chicago daily at 10. 
The Fast Eastern Express 
Leaving Chicago daily at 2.30 P.M. 
The North Shore Limited 
Leaving Chicago daily at 4.00 P.M. 
The Atlantic Express 
Leaving Chicago daily at 9.35 P.M. 
THIS IS THE WAY to go to the Fducational Assoct- 


ation at Asbury Park, for full information in regard 
to which address on 


Rost. Mitier, O. W. RuacGues, 
Gen. Supt., Derrorr. Gen. Pass. & Tk’t Agt., CHICAGO. 


ATTENTION, TEACHERS. 


Pleasant and profi able oa to spend your vaca 
tion, We are just introducing a new and valuable 
apparatus for schools. Every school will have it. 
Orders coming in rapidly. A few energetic teachers 
can find desirable positions by applying ear/y. 


“ee"ss Olmstead, °° J. A. Hill & Co., 


44 East 14th St., New York. 
See Mr. O. 9.30. 





















NEW YORK, BOSTON AND NEW 
e e e ENGLAND POINTS e e e 


'**From Massachusetts Bay 
To the Hudson River.’’ 


THE 
NEW YORK and Long Island Sound 


NEW ENGLAND 
— RATLROAD 


Covers a territory which embraces beeen vibes i niet 
portions of the States 


Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 9 New Yorks Boston 
Connecticut and New York. 


Along its line are ma quiet and 
restful 


COUNTRY HOMES 


offering good board at reasonable 


A Summer 
Night’s Sail 


—OnN — 





— VIA — 


Norwich Line 





THE SPLENDID STEEL STEAMSHIPS 


“CITY OF LOWELL’ (New and “‘ CITY OF 
WORCESTER” will be in commission 
about June Ist. 


LEAVING Pier 4, North River, New York 
week days only 5.00 P.M. Connecting at New 


prices. fenpen with yr te - 4-7 Express _ 
| leaving at 5.15 A.m., due Boston 9.00 a.m., Wor- 
TIRED TEACHERS, STUDENTS, BUSINESS | <<" °° epenpeieniens 


| RETURNINC, Steamboat Express Train leaves 
ton 7.05 P.M., Week-days only, connecting at 
New London with steamer due New York 7.00 A.M. 


MEN AND OTHERS 


are invited to send stamp for copy of | 
the 2 gaa a New Summer Excur- 
sion Boo 


‘Mountains, Lakes and Seashore’”’ 
containing list of Summer Homes. 
Address, W. R. BABCOCK, 


General Passenger Agent, 


TICKET OFFICES: 


353 Broadway, 
Pier 40, North’ River, ; NEW YORK. 


322 Washington Street, 
Summer Street Station, ’ | BOSTON. 


Geo, F. RANDOLPH, W. R. Bascock, 





Boston, Mass. Gen'l Trafic Manager. Gen’l Pass'r Agent. 
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As a Prelude to Travel 


send two 2-cent stamps to George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, New York Central and Hudson River Railroad, Grand 


Central Station, New York, for a copy of the 


Illustrated Catalogue of the “Four Track Series,” 


which comprise the most valuable of recent contributions to the literature of travel, and a collection of fine photo-gravure etchings 


of scenery along the line of ‘‘ America’s Greatest Railroad.” 


No. 1.—The Luxury of Modern Railway Travel. 
¥, pages, narrow octavo, printed in several colors on heavy coated paper. 


ustrated by fine engravings from original subjects. Most beautiful book 
of its kind ever printed. 


No. 2.—The Railroad and the Dictionary. 


16 pages, narrow octavo. An interesting treatise on the subjects of rail 
roads, containing an abstract from the Century Dictionary. 


No. 3.—America’s Great Resorts. 
A 40-page folder with map on one side, 16x36 inches, briefly describes and 
illustrates the principal health and pleasure resorts. 


No. 4.—Suburban Homes North of the Harlem. 


A Sty folder, with map on one side, 16x36 inches, beautifull 
ting the territory tributary to the Hudson River, Harlem and 
and Putnam Divisions. 


No. 5.—Health and Pleasure. 


400 royal octavo pages beautifully illustrated with more than 100 engrav- 
ings, half-tones and numerous maps. Illuminated cover. 


No. 6.—The Adirondack Mountains. 


32 pages, narrow octavo. Illustrated with a number of original engravings; 
also a new map of this region. 


No. 7.— The Lakes of Central New York. 


32 pages, narrow octavo. The first publication attempting to describe this 


illustra- 
ew York 





region so full of natural beauty and historic interest. 


The titles of the principal numbers of the book series are: 


No. 8.—Two to Fifteen Days’ Pleasure Tours. 
32 pages, narrow octavo, regarding several hundred pleasure tours, within 
reach of all. Beautifully illustrated. 

No. 9.—Two Days at Niagara Falls. 


2 pages, narrow octavo, It ives full information as to how one can see 
iagara and vicinity best and cheapest. Numerous illustrations. 


No. 10.--The Thousand Islands. 
32 pages, narrow octavo. A delightful hand-book of this region, with new 
illustrations ; also a new map. 

No. 11.--Saratoga, Lake George, Lake Champlain. 


32 Pages, narrow octavo. Contains just the information wanted by persons 
visiting these famed resorts. 


No. 12.—-In the Catskill Mountains. 
32 pages, narrow octavo. The illustrations tell the story. 
No. 13.—-An Object Lesson in Transportation. 


A 12-page folder, descriptive of representative American and foreign rail- 
way exhibits at the World's Fair. 


No. 14.—436} Miles in 4252 Minutes. 


24 pages, narrow octavo, descriptive of the most remarkable feat of fast 
railway traveling ever accomplished. Fully illustrated. 


No. 15.--Fishing Among the Thousand Islands. 


56 pages, narrow octavo. A treatise on fishing, written by an expert fisher- 
man. Beautifully illustrated. 


No. 16.—Illustrated Catalogue of the Four Track Series. 


32 pages, narrow octavo, Profusely illustrated. 





The titles of the etchings are: 


No. 1.—The Washington Bridge. 

‘“ 2—Rock of Ages, Niagara Falis. 

‘¢ 3.—The Old Spring at West Point. 

“ 4.—No. 999 and the DeWitt Clinton. 


No. 5.—Rounding the Nose, Mohawk Valley. 
“ 6—The Empire State Express. 

‘* 7—The Horse Shoe Fall, Niagara. 

‘“ 8.—Gorge of the Niagara River. 


Each of the series is briefly but thoroughly reviewed, and reduced cuts of the etchings are shown with full descriptions. 
The ‘* Four-Track Series” should be represented in the vacation outfit of every teacher. 
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THE OLD ESTABLISHED ROUTE | The Shortest, Quickest and Best Line 
BETW 


| EEN 
| NEW YORK AND MONTREAL 


TO THE 


NORTHERN MICHIGAN 
SUMMER RESORTS. 


For descriptive matter and full information address 
Cc. L. LOCKWOOD, Gen. Pass. Agt., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


| Howes Cave, Cooperstown, 


etc., & 
Office 


J. W. BURDICK, 








VACATION | 1! 


All the ideal summer resorts are reached by the 


DELAWARE & HUDSON R. R. 


| Round Lake, Saratoga, Glens Falls, Lake George, Lake 
| Champlain, Au Sable Chasm, 
| He Summer School of America, Adirondac 


| Valley and many other important and 
| ure resorts in the Susquehanna and Schobarie Valleys, 
| te., are also on this line. New York City Ticket 
and Bureau of Information 21 Cortlandt st. 

Send 6 cents stamps for illustrated book and hotel 
and boarding house catalogue, to 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


GOING TO THE COUNTRY? 


Looking tor some place which combines 


HEALTH, PLEASURE, ECONOMY? 

If so, send 6 cents for postage, or cail and get free 
at offices below, the illustrated book, “*SumMmMER 
Homes.” It gives lists of hotels, farm and boarding 
houses, with 

GOOD BOARD AT $5 PER WEEK 


and upward, in Sullivan, Ulster, and Delaware coun- 
ties on the main line and branches of the 


New York, Ontario and Western Railway, 


2,000 feet above the sea; location, prices, fares, &c., 
all in it; can be had free. In New York at Nos. 11, 
165, 17%, 212, 371, 944, and 1323 Broadway, 737 Sixth 
ave., 134 East 125th st., 264 West r2sth st., 251 Col- 
umbus ave., 13 Astor place, ticket offices foot of 
Franklin and West 42d sts.; in Brooklyn, 4 Court 
st., 860 Fulton st., 215 Atlantic ave., 98 Broadway, 
249 Manhattan ave., Greenpoint; or of J. C. Ander- 
son, General Passenger Agent, 56 Beaver st., New 
York. On May 28, 29, and 30, excursion tickets for 
one fare will be sold at 371 a | and ferry 
offices, giving an opportunity of personally selecting 
a summer home and also enjoying a day’s fishing in 
this delightful region ; tickets good returning May 31. 


VACATION |! 


Hotel Champlain, Catho- 
Mouctains. 


Sharon Springs, Cherry 
autiful pleas- 


General Pass. Agent, 
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state, a favorite for picnics and excursions. During the last sum- 
mer Over 32,000 people visited the place in picnics. On some oc- 
casions aS many as 3,000 were there at one time. From this past 
in which the mailed Spaniard, the English soldiers, and the wary 
Indian appear we are brought face to face with pavilions, music- 
stands, bathing houses, restaurants, etc.; it is a time of peace. 

It is a place to read the history of Florida ; to awaken inquiry 
concerning the state of Europe, the vast and shadowy expecta- 
tion of the New World of which such marvelous stories were 
told. The picture that is given is of the outlet of the spring; 
the water has a force sufficient to turn the machinery of a large 
mill. But the spot is a silent one. A. M. K. 





Pratt Institute. 


Three years ago the trustees established a department of do- 
mestic science which has supplied a scientific training in whatever 
is demanded in the skilled administration of the home. Last fall 
Prof. Franklin W. Hooper, director of the Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts and Sciences, organized in connection with it a department 
of domestic science, and Miss E. O. Conro, director at Pratt in- 
stitute, was made its president, to study of the following problems, 

1. The Sanitary and Economic Construction of Dwellings. 

2. The General Principles of House-furnishing. 

3. The Composition, Value, and Preparation of Foods, 

4. Labor-Saving Methods and Utensils, 

. Sanitation and Economy in Clothing. 
. Domestic Service. 2 
. Systems of Co-operative Housekeeping. 

The last of the series was by (Dr. James Wood, of Brooklyn. 
at Pratt institute, on ‘‘ Economy in the Selection and Preparation 
of Food.” He said, “ Healthy and vigorous bodies depend al- 
most entirely upon a correct method of feeding, and the study of 
dietetics therefore advances te the position of greatest import- 
ance ;”’ it is inexcusable that the best literature of the day tells the 
masses how they should enrich their spiritual and moral natures, 
and leaves untouched, except in some poor way, the subject of 
food, the only means of continuing and preserving the life of man. 
The large majority of individuals Neve not the remotest idea of 
diet, the value of food-stuffs, of what the different varieties are 
capable of furnishing to the body, nor the preference that chould be 
given to certain ones under varying circumstances. The ancients 
of 2000 years ago, selected their alimentation with better sense. 

Dr. Wood had on the platform a set of blocks painted in differ- 
ent colors, and representing the approximate component part of a 
human body weighing 148 lbs. It is plain what is taken into the 
body should be composed of such constituents in proper propor- 
tion, as will build it up as it wastes, and as will supply energy and 
heat, and at the same time be easily digested. The proteid con- 
taining the nitrogen element, Seaien eat, energy, and elements 
for repairing waste; it therefore has the place of honor among 
food elements. Five ounces of proteid should be introduced into 
the human body every 24 hours. The proteids of animal origin 
are more easily digested than those of vegetable. In common 
articles of food like meat, eggs, and milk, the per cent. of proteids 
digested were from 92-97.5 per cent., while the proteids in pota- 
toes, beans, and bread were from 68-80 per cent., a difference of 
—— 15-25 per cent. in favor of animal proteids in point of diges- 
tibility. 

Vegetables should be used, as in France, for relishes. 
no one ever finds a person served two or three times to potatoes, 
as at American dining tables. Meat, eggs, fish, etc., with small 
quantities of vegetables, form an ideal diet, giving all that man 
needs for nutrition, 

A can of corn which weighed about two Ibs., and which had cost 
15 cents was exhibited ; its contents being analyzed it was found 
that the dry matter it contained, consisting of proteid, sugar, 
starch, cellulose, and mineral salts would weigh 167 grammes, and 
that it cost 3 cents. The remaining 11} cents has been paid for 
the water, weighing 453 grammes, and the can weighing 136 
grammes. In other words 15 cents had been paid for 27 per cent. 
of nutrition, The tin can and water had come rather high, for the 
digestibility of the 27% of dry matter amounted to only 10%, on 
account of its small proportion of proteid. The available nutrition 
in a can of peas cost $5.89 a Ib., in string beans $11.79, in corn 
$45.36, in gumbo $34.00, in tomatoes $4.53, and in canned baked 
beans only $1.08 per Ib. 

He gave a table of the number of ounces of digestible nutrition 
which can be bought for 25 cents. In meats the nutritive parts 
varied from 40 cents to $3.00 per Ib. In oysters they were at $3.00 
per lb. It was noticeable that cheese at 15 cents a lb. was next 
to the cheapest food-stuffs. The digestible part of flour is worth 
69 cents per Ib., and when made into bread, $1.30 per lb. Pota- 
toes at 1} cents per lb. seem absurdly cheap, and for that reason 
most people think that the poor can afford to live on them. The 
digestible nutrition, in them however, costs the purchaser $3.12 
per lb. If man needs 5 ounces of proteid a day, as Dr. Wood 
says, and should depend upon potatoes as his food, as the rich 
people largely do, he would be obliged to digest 500 ounces or 
31} lbs. of potatoes a day. Hence the comparative cheapness of 
beans as an article of food. 
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Imitative Functions. 


Prof, Josiah Royce has taken up the investigation of an import- 
ant and somewhat neglected branch of psychology, the imitative 
functions and their place in nature. It is manifest that any ade- 
quate consideration of such a subject as this requires a vast amount 
of data, and so Prof, Royce has made an appeal for aid to teachers 
and to all who have to do with children. He has written an in- 
teresting article for the May number of Zhe Century, giving a 
careful consideration of the important part played by the imitative 
functions in our every-day life. After dwelling upon the constant 
appearance of these functions, Prof. Royce says: 


‘* But with the mere confirmation of their frequency the question of their 
real significance is first brought really to the front. And along with this ques- 
tion there come before us a vast number of others, all interesting to the stu- 
dent of human nature. How, in the growth of the individual, do these im- 
itative functions arise? Are any of them truly instinctive, or are all of them 
as Alexander Bain has contended, uired functions, due to experience 
Or, in other words, does man learn to imitate because he is brought up in a 
social environment ; or, on the contrary, is he capable of life in a social en- 
vironment only because he is first, by nature and instinct, an imitative ani- 
mal? What is the history of the imitative functions in childhood? When, 
and in what order, do they appear? How are they related to the growth of 
the childish reason, conscience, imagination, insight, skill? Of what use 
can the imitative functions, at any age, be made for the development of the 
child’s intellect and will ? Such are the first psychological questions that come 
to one’s mind in this connection. It may already, in general, be clear how 
serviceable the study of such problems can become both to teachers and to 
all others interested in the psychology of childhood.” 


In presenting the questions which he desires to have answered, 
Prof. Royce says; 


‘* T ask for independent observations, drawn as directly as possible from 
life, and described as fully as possible. Teachers and observant parents 
will be likely to have such information to give; but in some cases my ques- 
tions call for observations made by a person upon himself, and in these, as 
well as in most of the other cases contemplated by my questions, there will 
be other persons besides teachers and parents who may have facts to offer. 
All plain statements, written with the internal evidences of interest and 
of watchfulness, will be welcome, whether made by persons uainted with 
psychology or not, The use that can be made of such data, when once they 
come to hand, is capable of being submitted to pretty careful tests, such as the 
individual writers cannot well know in advance. The specific purposes of 
some of my questions will not at once be obvious to every reader. It is 
enough to say, in general, that all my questions bear upon some topic con- 
nected with the natural history of imitation. 

SCHEDULE OF QUESTIONS ON IMITATIVE FUNCTIONS, 

“The General Question of the Place of Imitation in Child-Life.—Through- 
out our country there are now to be found a considerable number of groups 
of parents or of teachers who, in one way or another, are engaged in organ- 
ized observations of children, on the lines laid down by Preyer, in his well- 
known book on ‘The Mind of the Child.’ I shall be glad to receive, as 
time goes on, from any persons or circles engaged in this kind of definite 
and organized labor, information of any and every sort bearing upon the 
first appearance, and later development, of the imitative functions of infants 
and young children. 

“2. Imitative Games.—I am extremely anxious to get all the fresh and ex- 
act accounts that I can of cases of the phenomenon of personation or sys- 
tematic mimicry, either in one child alone, or in any small group of children, 
who, playing together, do not merely repeat some of the old traditional games 
of chi dhood, but invent their own drama. In case of each child concerned 
I shall be glad of as full an account as possible of the whole story of its im- 
itative game, and of all the details of its life and character that seem to be 
relevant to the matter in hand. For a detailed comparison of such instances 
must throw hght on the psychological mechanism of the processes involved, 
Cases of fixed family games of mimicry, confined to one family group of 
children, and apparently invented by them, will also be very welcome if ac- 
companied by pretty full accounts of the children concern 

‘\ 3. Imitative Naughtiness:—It is often said by observers of children that 
if you tell a child one story of a good boy, and of his ways and rewards, and 
another story, no more vivid in detail, of a bad boy, and of his deeds and 
downfall, you will pretty certainly find the effect, other things being equal, 
to be that the child will manifest far more interest in imitating the naughty 
boy of the latter story, and in taking his risks, than in imitating the good 
boy and in winning the praises showered upon him, I wish to collect in- 
stances of such ‘counter suggestions’; z, ¢., cases where a child has been 
apparently tempted to do the ry | merely by hearing that it #s the wrong, 
as well as instances where children have seemed from the start disposed to 
imitate evil examples rather than . 

‘* 4. Imitative emotions aroused in the minds of inexperienced persons. Ob- 
servers of children and of youth, as well as self-observant persons of all ages, 
may have cases coming under their notice, either in their own inner lives, 
or in the lives of people urder their charge, where the sympathetic or imita- 
tive contagion of emotion ne to give to a sensitive person emotional 
states that far transcend anything in his own previous experience."efl 

“*s, The study of the imitative functions is useless without a consideration 
of their opposites, the functions which appear to be the reverse of imitative, 
There are some eccentric or wilful children whose life seems to their parents 
or teachers a life of almost persistent refusal to imitate models, They will 
not play with the other children, they live much alone, they do not love what 
the family is most accustomed to show interest in, they seem to be deter- 
mined from the outset to choose their own way, and to walk in it. In later 
youth such characters become especially noteworthy and perplexing, I want 
a collection of descriptions of such persons—children or youth, portrayed 
just as they seem to their often much-concerned parents, teachers, or other 
friends.” 


Prof. Royce gives assurances that all answers will be considered 
in the strictest confidence and privacy when so desired. He 
makes his appeal mainly to his fellow teachers, and requests that 
answers be sent either to him, at 103 Irving street, Cambridge, 
Mass., or to the editors of The Century. 





Prof. S. A. Forbes, of the University of Illinois, intends to have 
a summer station at Havana, Ill., for the purpose of studying the 
aquatic fauna of the Illinois river valley. 
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_ The pupils of the public schools of Newport, R. 1., have voted 
in favor of the oak as the state tree. 


To the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 1s due the 
credit of establishing university extension in this country. 


Radcliffe college, formerly the Harvard annex, will get about 
$150,000 by the will of Mrs. Sarah Parker, who recently died at 
her home in Roxbury, Mass. 


The San Francisco schools have introduced a special course in 
patriotism. This is mainly due to the efforts of President Hyde, of 
the city’s board of education, who is an enthusiast on that sub- 
ject. 


Cornell university this year has a registration of an even 
eighteen hundred students, the eighteen-hundredth student hav- 
ing entered last week. Somewhat over two hundred of the total 
number are women. 

Here and there we are reminded of how young our country is. 
Miss Emily L. Gerry, of New Haven, who recently celebrated 
her ninety-second birthday, is the daughter of Elbridge Gerry, a 
signer of the Declaration of Independence. 


An injunction has been granted restraining six Roman Catholic 
nuns from teaching in the public schools of Gallitzen, Pa. It is said 
that they wear the religious garb and emblems in the school- 
room, insist upon being addressed as sister, and even teach the 
Roman Catholic catechism in school hours. 


How easy it is to see what one expects to see, has been shown 
by a Chicago joker who sent pictures of W. Dean Howells and 
Archibald Forbes to the police of that city to have them identi- 
fied. The unanimous verdict of the police was that while the 
faces were not in the rogues gal'ery they were undoubtedly crooks 
and ought to be there. 


Special day exercises that afford much playroom for the pupil’s 
originality have particular educative value. In Red Bank, N. J., 
the blackboards were appropriately decorated by the pupils ; and 
each of the different classes had selected a tree and defended it 
with a program; the little ones helped to make the schools look 
cheerful by bringing in flowers and potted plants. 


One of the scholarships offered by Oxford university, England, 
to the best five American essayists who had passed two success- 
ive university extension examinations, has just been awarded to 
Miss Kittie M. York, a public school teacher of Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y. The subject of her essay was “The Effect of Puritanism 
Upon Our National Character.” There were several hundred 
contestants. 


Dr. William Pepper, who has been the head of the University 
of Pennsylvania for the past thirteen years, has tendered his res- 
ignation. When he entered upon his work the lands, buildings, 
and endowment of the university amounted to about $1,600,000 
while now this is valued at $5,000,000 ; then there were 88 teachers 
and 981 students; at present the faculty counts 268 members and 
2,180 students are enrolled. 


The University of St. Petersburg, originally the principa ‘ped- 
agogical institute ” of Russia, and transformed into a university 
in 1819, celebrated its seventy-fifth anniversary a few weeks ago. 
It numbers upward of 2,600 students. Russian papers called at- 
tention to the curious fact that Count L. N. Tolstoi, having been 
obliged to quit the University of Moscow on account of “ inca- 
pacity,” took his degree at that of St. Petersburg. 


Harvard beat Yale in a debate recently to, gaining the third 
victory. Yale had advocated the proposition that “ full member- 
ship in the house of representatives should be given to the mem- 
bers of the cabinet.” Chauncey M. Depew presided. The judges, 
who unanimously declared in tavor of Harvard, were Prof. Bran- 
der Matthews, of Columbia, Governor D. Russell Brown, of Rhode 
Island, and the Rev. W. S. Rainsford, of New York. 


Among the live topics discussed at a recent meeting of the Sul- 
livan County teachers’ association at Oklahoma, Tenn., were. 
“What Effect Does Beautifying and Decorating the School-room 
Have on the Pupils?” ‘ Professional Advancement,” ‘“ School- 
room Etiquette,” and ‘ Teachers’ Examinations.” Supt. Sene- 
ker and Messrs. Nelms and Hanna were the principal speakers, 
and the success of the meeting was mainly due to their united 
efforts. Pref. G. Clinton Hanna presided and Miss L. S. Slack 
acted as secretary. 


President Richard R. Wright, of the Georgia Industrial College 
for Colored Youths, has written a very interesting historical 
sketch of negro education in Georgia. He says that in Savan- 
nah, in 1865 was opened the first school for colored people in 
Georgia, almost exactly a hundred years after that city had 
passed a law making it “a penal offence to teach the negro to 
read and write.” The pamphlet contains much valuable informa- 
tion regarding the educational growth of the emancipated race. 


A very handsome volume is the one entitled “ Albany Public 
Schools, 1894.” It is gotten up by Harold W. Cole and Theodore 
C. Hailes. It has pictures of the board of education of the prin- 
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cipals of the schools of the buildings, together with a good many 
nice advertisements. Undoubtedly the latter was the prevailing 
motive for issuing the volume, but the faces of the educators are 
none the less interesting. It is to be hoped that the venture 
was a good one for the above named gentlemen, to whom we ten- 
der best wishes; they have made an elegant volume. 


Casper W. Whitney, the editor of the department of Amateur 
Sports in Harfer’s Weekly, says that lacrosse is the finest game 
played in the world to-day. The colleges are fast taking up the 
sport, especially those colleges attended by Canadian students, 
who have long been devotees of lacrosse. The first great game 
of the season of 1894 was played in Ithaca, Saturday, April 28, 
between Cornell and Johns Hopkins universities, and was won 
by Cornell by a score of six goals to none. Johns Hopkins held 
the championship in the Intercollegiate Lacrosse League in 1892 
and second place in 1893. 


To burn down an old school-house in order to get the district to 
erect a new one is a thing that few would think of doing. But 
that is just what has been attempted in Erastina, Staten Island, 
N. Y. The plan was unsuccessful simply because of the crudity 
of the methods employed by the incendiaries. It seems that for 
some time an effort has been under way to build a new school- 
house. Small-pox broke out in the old place several weeks ago, 
and the townspeople at once clamored for a change. The report 
that a new school would never be built so long as the old one 
stood has been the cause of the incendiary attempt. 


This story comes from Stanford university, Cal.: Several bot- 
tles of wine were stolen from Gen. Harrison’s private dining- 
room in Encina hall. This wine was placed at his disposal at 
the request of Mrs. Stanford, -and in violation of the rules of the 
hall made and approved by her at opening of the university. As 
the hall is run on the co-operative plan, there is a committee of 
three students who audit the accounts and criticise and report on 
the management. When they reported a charge for the stolen 
wine, the students protested and voted unanimously not to pay 
for the loss of such contraband goods. The decision of the stu- 
dents certainly appears just under the circumstances. 


The results of an examination of 661 boys at the Industrial 
school, Feltham, England according to to the Lancet, shows that 
three-fourths of the inmates had defective teeth. The six-year- 
old, or first, permanent molar appears to be especially prone to 
disease and premature loss, and this is also the experience in pri- 
vate practice. This is to some extent due to its being frequently 
mistaken for one of the temporary set, and therefore unworthy of 
attention, which is a grave error. Mr. Pedley, who conducted the 
examination, strongly urges the advisability of the appointment 
of a dental surgeon to the school, and that cleanliness of the teeth 
by means of the tooth-brush and powder should be rigidly en- 
forced. 


The May Forum contains a brief and practical article on 
“Child Study” by Miss Mary E. Laing, of the Wisconsin state 
normal school, Platteville. It refers to a record kept by teachers 
in a Brooklyn school, of the progress and characteristics of every 
individual pupil. Each teacher made an estimate of every 
pupil at regular intervals. One entry, for instance, was as fol- 
lows: 

“ October 1.—Age 10 years; heavy-eyed; not well; hearing 
and sight slightly defective ; wanting in self trust. hee mad 9.— 
Marked improvement; very uneven in his work ; inclined to be 
self-distrustful. March 8.—Marked improvement still self-dis- 
trustful and uneven; influence not always good. May 23.— 
Progress for the year excellent; has gained in power to think ; 
much improved in bearing ; interested in the work of others ; 
gaining the respect of the class ; still wanting in self-trust.” 

Teachers must know the children if they want to exert an edu- 
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cative influence on their souls, and this knowledge cannot be ob- 
tained in any other way than by keeping a careful record of the 
development of every individual pupil. Much help may be de- 
rived from G. Stanley Hall’s book on “Contents of Children’s 
Minds.” 

Miss Laing is right in saying that “Slowly modern education 
is recognizing that its subject is not learning, but the learner.” 
It has taken many centuries to establish this truth, THE JOUR- 
NAL will not cease to urge teachers to study the child and to 
learn how rightly to administer to his educational needs. 


The work of Hampton, Va., normal and agricultural institute 
was presented in this city by H. B. Turner, the chaplain, on the 
18th. There are 507 negroes, 121 Indians taught; there is a 
primary school (Whittier) with 269 pupils. Girls are taught 
house and laundry work, sewing, tailoring, dressmaking, garden- 
ing, cooking, printing, wood-work; boys are taught farming, 
carpentry, painting (house), making of wagons, furniture, shoes, 
harness, blacksmith, printing, engineering, machine knitting, flori- 
culture. The negroes offset their board with work; the cost of 
teaching and management, $75,000 annually, is supplied by friends 
of the Indian and African, The government gives $20,000 to 
support the former. The principal is H. B. Frissell, a most able 
man who is nobly carrying on the work of the devoted Arm- 
strong. 


Education for March contains an article on “ Joseph Neef and 
Pestalozzianism in America,” by Will S. Monroe, of Stanford 
university, Cal, It is a most valuable contribution to the history 
of education in this country and opens the way to further re- 
searches that if pursued along the lines indicated by Mr. Monroe, 
will result in scattering the darkness that now enshrouds the 
early efforts in the up-building of American pedagogics. 

Joseph Neef was for some time a teacher of gymnastics in 
Pestalozzi’s school at Burgdorf and later conducted a school at 
Paris. Mr. William McClure, one of Pennsylvania’s most en- 
lightened sons, brought him to Philadelphia to introduce Pesta- 
lozzi’s plan of education in this country. He opened a school in 
that city in 1809. In 1826 he was induced to go to New Harmony, 
Ind., and become supervisor of the schools there. His “ Plan and 
Method of Education,” published in 1808, is said to be the first 
strictly pedagogical work in the English language written and 
published in America. ‘The History of Education in the 
United States,” as Mr. Monroe says, “is yet unwritten; . . . 
but when it comes to be written, Joseph Neef and his efforts to 
introduce Pestalozzianism in America, during the opening years 
of the present century, will be familiar to teachers generally.” 

Those who have read the sketch of the development of Amer- 
ican pedagogics in Lang’s “‘ Great Teachers of Four Centuries ” 
will find in Mr. Monroe’s article new evidences of the fact pointed 
out in that book that the Pestalozzian method of teaching did not 
teach this country by way of England, as has often been asserted, 
but had found a home here before England's attention was called 
to the great Swiss reformer. 


New York City. 


The annual exhibition ot drawings by the students of the Na- 
tional Academy of Design made in competition for the medals 
and other awards of merit, will be open on Thursday and Friday, 
May 10 and 11, 23d St., cor. of Fourth Ave. The distribution 
of prizes for the year will take place at 8 o'clock, on Friday even- 
ing, May 11. Admission free. 


The educational exhibit of the Catholic schools of the city 
will open May 14, at the Grand Central Palace. The sixty-one 
parochial schools of the city which have an enrollment of about 
40,090 pupils will all contribute something. Besides these St. 
John’s, Manhattan, and St. Francis Xavier colleges, De La Salle 
institute, and sixteen academies, the Catholic Protectory, and a 
long list of asylums and special educational institutions will take 

art. There will be exhibits’from the young beginners to the 
intricate solutions in calculus and translations in classics. 


A good many years ago a school boy was attracted by a 
sign of a dentist that had been put in a window only day 
or two before, What is a “dentist?” he asked ; the answer only 
made him more curious, so he ventured into the office. He was 
kindly received and his questions answered. “I haven't any holes 
in my teeth,” he said. The dentist looked and réported holes 
in both upper front teeth. Then he kindly said, “‘My boy, you 
will probably stand before a good many people and if those front 
teeth are out you won't make a good impression.” They were filled. 
Sure enough the boy did stand “before a good many le” — 
becoming a normal school principal ; he was always glad he had his 
teeth attended to when they needed but little care and cost but little 
money. It is a good plan to advise pupils tu have their teeth at- 


tended to frequently. Talks on the teeth are very useful ; the den- 
tist is an important factor for health and happiness. Dr. W.F. 
Stewart, 23rd street, near oth ave., is a great favorite with the edu- 
cational people of this city and its suburbs. His reputation ex- 
tends to Europe; the officers of the Russian fleet 
were charged to have all dentistry done by him. 


summer 
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Educational Progress in England, 
(SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. ) 


SECONDARY EDUCATION, 


A royal commission consisting of fourteen men and three 
women has been appointed to consider what are the best methods 
of establishing a well organized system of secondary education in 
England ; taking into account existing deficiencies, and having 
regard to such local sources of revenue from endowment or other- 
wise as are available or may be made available for this purpose, 
and to make recommendations accordingly. Women appear, it 
is believed for the fitst time, on a royal commission in the per- 
sons of Lady Frederick Cavendish, Mrs. Henry Sidgwick, and 
Mrs. Bryant, who are all well acquainted with the subject of 
women’s education. The last named is a distinguished teacher 
in one of the foremost secondary schools for women. 

The government has decided to exclude all official representa- 
tives: there is little doubt, however, that Mr, Fitch and Mr. Oscar 
Browning, the two eminent educationalists will be called upon to 
give valuable evidence on the question with which they are so fa- 
miliarly acquainted. 

There are about 800,000 children in England and Wales receiv- 
ing secondary education, excluding from the number the 100,000 
at present allotted to the so-called higher grade schools established 
by certain school boards, which are nominally elementary, but are 
really giving a secondary education, of the 400,000 boys, 90,000 
are in controlled schools, 7. ¢., schools under schemes of the char- 
ity commissioner, 305,000 are in private schools, and the remain- 
ing 5,000 are being educated either in their own homes or on the 
continent. The proportion of girls in controlled schools is, how- 
ever, considerably smaller and is estimated at orly 30,000, If the 
children in private schools be distributed according to the size of 
the school in each case, it appears that there are about 400 hav- 
ing an average of 100; 3,500 schools with an average attendance 
of 50, and some 15,000 schools with an average attendance of 30, 
It follows therefore; that these small schools with an average at- 
tendance of 30 each have charge of more than one half of thechil- 
dren requiring secondary education, and not one of these schools 
appears to send in candidates for a recognized public examination, 
such as Oxford and Cambridge local examinations, science and 
art examinations or the examinations conducted by the College 
of Preceptors. It is to this large class of schools that the commis- 
sioners will direct their attention. 


GREAT CONFERENCE OF ENGLISH TEACHERS, 


The National Union of Teachers always holds a conference of 
delegates during Easter week; this year Oxford was the select- 
ed spot. Upwards of a 1,000 delegates representing 25,483 
certificated schoolmasters and mistresses were present. After 
an official welcome by the vice chancellor of the university, Dr. 
Boyd, and the mayor of Oxford with whom were many notabili- 
ties, the president for the ensuing year, Mr. Ernest Gray, deliv- 
ered his inaugural address which dealt chiefly with the grave de- 
fects still existing in the a pos ws of English elementary education 
especially as regards rural schools which were being starved for 
want of money to carry them on efficiently. The great feature was 
the delivery of an important cape on “ The Training of Teach- 
ers” by Mr. Arthur Sidgwick, of Corpus Christi college, Oxford, 
and a very interesting paper it was. Mr. Sidgwick’s great point 
was the absolute need of training for all teachers, not only the ele- 
mentary teacher, but the university tutor and the public school 
master, and he quoted in evidence Dr. Percival, whom Mr. Sidg- 
wick dubs “ the first of living schoolmasters;” Dr. Fitch, Pro- 
fessor Laurie, and Dr. Wormell. 

A paper was read by Mr. S. J. MacNamara, the young and 
energetic editor of the ‘‘ Schoolmaster ” on “ The Village ool- 
mistress” which disclosed a picture of intense misery which is the 
present every-day lot of many cultured women working alone and 
almost heart broken in the out-of-the-way country villages; this 
paper has made an intense sensation throughout the land and 
“ Punch” had a full-page engraving putting in form the condition 
of one mistress fo to cook her meals and pass all her spare 
time in the damp and tumbledown school-room, because there 
was only a bed-room available in the vil for her accommoda- 
tion. There are 275 certificated head mistresses receiving less 
than £40 a year; 424 receiving between £40 and £45. and 554 
receiving between £45 and less than £ 50a year.’ This question 
will not rest until substantial improvement has been effected in 
the condition of these defenseless women. 

To crown the conference with the complete success a grand 
dinner was given in the ancient hall of Christ church, at which 
the education minister, Mr. Acland, and the permanent head of 
his department, Mr. Kekewich were present, and made speeches 
very flattering to the teachers. This is notable, for five years back 
the teachers’ claims, suggestions, and complaints were treated 
with the utmost scorn at the education office, but an organized 
united body of highly educated men and women nearly 26,000 
strong, and filled with a set and noble purpose is all powerful to 
break down all barriers erected by senseless prejudice and narrow- 
mindedness. And this has been the history, up to date, of the 
National Union of Teachers in England. 
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Teachers’ Association Meetings. 


May 19—Hartford County Teachers’ Association, Hartford, Ct. 

May 24—New England Association of School Superintendents at Boston, 

JuNnE 6—Colored Teachers’ Association ot Alabama at Mobile. 

JUNE 19-21,—Missouri State Teachers’ Association at Pertle Springs. 
Fres,, Henning W. Prentis, St. Louis, Mo. 

JUNE 19-JULY 3—North Carolina Teachers’ Assembly at Morehead City. 

JuNeE 26—Texas State and City Superintendents’ Meeting, Galveston. 

JUNE 26-27 hio Teachers’ Association, Delaware, Ohio. 

JUNE 26-29—Kentucky Educational Association, at Danville. 

JUNE 27-29—Texas State Teachers’ Association, Galveston, 

JUNE 27-29.—Michigan Music Teachers’ Association at Flint. 

JUNE 28-29—Educational Institute of New Brunswick, St. John. 

JuLy 1—Georgia State Teachers’ Association, Cumberland Island. 

JuLy 2—Arkansas State Teachers’ Association at Eureka Springs. 

JULY 2-4,.—West Virginia Educational Association, at Fairmont, Marion 
county. 

JULY 2-6 —Music Teachers’ National Association, at Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y.; Secretary, H. S. Parkins, 26 Van Buren St , Chicago, IIl. 

JULY 2-28—Summer Meeting of the American Society for the Extension 
of University Teaching, University of Philadelphia at Phila. 

JULY 4—Mississippi State Teachers’ Association at Jackson. 

July 6-10—National Council of Education at Asbury Park, N. J. 

JuLy 8-12—South Carolina State Teachers’ Association at Spartanburg. 

JULY 9-11.—The 47th annnal meeting of the New York State Teacher's 
Association will be held at Saratoga. Among those to read papers are 
State Superintendents Crooker and Poland, Superintendent Jasper and 
President Geo. E. Hardy, of New York ; Dr. Channing Stebbins, of Brook- 
lyn ; Commissioner Ellis D. Elwood, Miss K, E. Eggleston, of the Buffalo 
Normal, and Miss A, E. Gamble, of the Plattsburg Normal, Headquarters 
will be as usual at Congress hall. 

JULY 10-12—American Institute of Instruction, Bethlehem, N, H. 

July 10-13—National Educational Association, at Asbury Park, 


J. 

Ju_ty—Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association at Media. 

AuG. 16—Northeastern Teachers’ Association, Arkansas, at Para gould. 

DEc, 26-27-28,—South Dakota Educational Association, at Huron. Pres., 
R. Gleason, De Smet; Rec. Sec’'y, Kate Taubman, Plankinton; Cor. 
Sec’y, I, F. Nickell, Huron ; Treas., Harry L, Bras, Mitchell. 


Summer Schools. 


Cook Co., Ill., Summer Normal School, 
cipal, W.S. Jackman, manager. 

Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute. W. A. Mowry, president, Salem, 
Mass. Beginning Monday, July 9. Five weeks, At Cottage City, Mass. 

Chautauqua Assembly, College of Liberal Arts and other schools, Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y Duncan, secretary, Syracuse, N, Y. 

Summer School, University of Rochester, N. Y 

The National Summer School of Methods, Science, Oratory, Literature, 
etc. Glens Falls, N. Y., July 17. Address Sherman Williams, Glens Falls, 
and C. F, King, Boston Highlands, Mass,, managers. 

Callanan Summer School of Methods, Des Moines, Iowa. 
tin, president, Des Moines, lowa, July 9 to Aug. 4. 

Virginia Summer School of Methods at Bedford City, Va., beginning 
Monday, June 25, and closing Friday, July 20. John E. Massey supt. of 
schools, Richmond, Va. 

Harvard Summer School, Cambridge, Mass. 

The Chautauqua Teachers’ Retreat, Charge of Walter L. Hervey, Pres. 
of Teachers College, N. Y. July 5 to Aug. 1. 

The Central Summer School, Chautauqua Park, Tully Lake, N.Y, July 
23-Aug. 10. A School of Methods and Review for Teachers, Address 
Edwin H. Chase, manager, 465 Chenango st., ee mY. 

Mid-Summer School, Owego, N. Y. Geo. T. Winslow, pres. Address 
H. T. Morrow, manager. 446 W. Clinton st., Elmira, N. Y. 

H. E, Holt, Lexington, Mass,, Normal Institute of Vocal Harmony, Aug. 
14-31. Address Mrs. H. E. Holt, sec., Box 109, Lexington, Mass. 


Col, Francis W. Parker, prin- 


Cc. W,. Mar- 


State University of: lowa Summer School for Teachers, will be held at the 
University, beginning June 18, and continuing four weeks. Dr. Chas. A. 








pean, pres.; J. J. McConnell, director of Univ. Extension, Iowa City, 
owa. 

The Summer School of Cornell University, for Teachers and advanced 
students, July 6-Aug. 16, Ithaca, N. Y. Jacob Gould Sherman, D.Sc., 
LL.D., pres., 41 East ave.; Prof. O. F. Emerson, sec. 

Peabody Summer School of Pedagogy, associated with and under the 
State Normal College, Troy, Alabama. 

Summer School held at Ellsworth, Pierce Co., Wis. Six weeks beginning 
July 9. a J. F. Shaw; Prin, C. J. Brewer. 

ummer School at Muscoda, Wis. Six weeks, beginning July 9 to Aug. 
17. Under management of Joseph Schafer and Edgar E. DeCore. 

East Sound Summer School, Orcas Island, San Juan archipelago. 
16-Aug. 4. Supt. J. M. Shields, pres, ; Parker Ellis, sec’y. 

New York State Summer Institute for Teachers, Round Lake, N, Y. 
July 16-Aug. 4. Alexander Falconer, Edwin Frye, W. W. Hinman, W, 
S. Coleman, directors. 

University of Michigan Summer Courses of Instruction. July g-Aug. 17. 
Ann Harbor, Mich. B, A. Hinsdale, pres.; J. H. Wade, sec’y. 

Summer Course in Languages, Asbury Park, N.J., and Auditorium, 
Chicago, Ill. Under management of the Berlitz School of Languages. 
Circulars, 1122 B’way, N. Y. 

American School of Sloyd (Manual Training). Walter Kenyon, manager. 
July 9-27. Cook County Normal School, Englewood, Ill. 

Summer School, Denver, Col., June 11 to July 20, 94. Fred, Dick, Prin- 
cipal, Under auspices of The School for Teachers. 

Summer Session of Soper School of Oratory, July 5, '94. Five weeks. 
H. M. Soper, Chicago, Ill , 26 East Van Buren street. 

Summer School, Columbus, Md. Eight weeks, beginning June 18, '94. 
Managed by Columbus Business University. J. A. Carnagy, Supt., Repub- 
lican building. 

Amherst Summer School. Sessoin of five weeks, July 2 to August 4, ’94. 
Address William I. Fletcher, Amherst, Mass. 

Summer School of Pedagogy and Review. June 25 to August 3, ’94. 
G. J. Edgcumbe, Principal, Benton Harbor, Mich. 

Summer Sessions of Ferris Industrial School, Big Rapids, Mich. May 21 
and July 2. 

Summer School of the Natchez College. 
Miss. S. H. C, Owen, President. 

Cathclic Summer School, at Plattsburgh, N. Y.; President, Rev. Dr. 
Laughlin, of Philadelphia. 

Summer School at Clark University, Worcester, Mass, July 16 to July 
28. Address L, M, Wilson, Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 

Bay View Summer University, Bay View, Mich. July 12 to August 4, 
Mr, John M. Hall, Flint, Mich,, superintendent. 


July 


Begins June 4, 1894. Natchez, 





Michigan claims one of the best summer schools in the country 
—a claim which teachers everywhere are ready to verify as true. 
It is the widely known Bay View summer university: Its renown 
does not alone lie in its variety of courses and equipment, but in 
having gathered a body of eminent instructors. Pres. J. M. Coul- 
ter, of Lake Forest university is at the head of this successful 
school, and Dr. Richard G, Boone, principal of the Michigan state 
normal school, is in charge of the school of methods. In all there 
are 45 instructors and 112 courses offered. The science school is 
especially strong as is also the school of languages, and the school 
in methods. Many teachers who will soon be deciding where to 
take their summer vacation find Bay View one of the most inter- 
esting places in all the world. It is probably known to most peo- 
ple that the place is one of the largest watering places in the coun- 
try. Circulars can always be obtained by addressing Mr. J. M. 
Hall, Flint, Mich. 

Green Springs, the famous health resort, is situated on the 
Nickel Plate Road. For special low rates, write F.J. Moore, Geri’! 
Agent, Buffalo. 
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Correspondence. 
A Wise Little Schoolma’am. 


Miss Bonny had actually gone to the trustees, and asked permission to 
put into the little corner hall, opening out of her class-room, a small cot. 
And she had gained her point. 

One Thursday afternoon not long after, the air was decidedly depressing. 
It was not raining, but it looked threatening enough. Apparently the clouds 
lacked the necessary decision, and could not quite make up their minds to 
pour, or not to pour, 

The school-room was as well ventilated as Miss Bonny could arrange for 
it to be; but as the outside air was not very invigorating, the atmosphere 
inside the ward school could not easily be made exhilarating. The children 
were restless and it was almost impossible to carry on the classes as usual. 

At last Miss Bonny changed the program entirely. She sent one grade 
to the blackboard, and gave them an easy outlined picture to copy. The 
youngest she called around her desk and began to play with them a little 
word-game she had taught them before. 

But even this was not sufficient for little Susie Wells. She was so petu- 
lant and inattentive that the rest of the little ‘‘ Primers” looked at her with 
shocked surprise. 

If this had happened in Miss Sharp’s room I fear poor Susie would have 
been severely punished. But Miss Bonny was a born little mother, and she 
understood children thoroughly. She did not ‘‘ speak to” Susie publicly. 
The child was unusually sensitive, and such a course would not have been a 
wise one. But she left the children at their work for a few moments and 
asked Susie to come with her. She had passed over the little one’s ill-tem- 
per, and spoke pleasantly as she told the child to come with her, The chil- 
dren had been left alone before, at times, and knew how to act ‘‘ on honor.” 

And what did she do but tuck Susie lovingly up on that little cot in the 
corner and laughingly bidding her ‘‘ good night,” went back to her school- 
room. 

The corner was dark, and cool and quiet, The curtain which screened 
it from the rest of the hall made a cozy little resting place; and before the 
tired baby had realized it she was fast asleep. 

Miss Bonny was wise enough to see that the culprit was too tired and 
sleepy to ‘‘behave” herself, and she had promptly ‘doctored with the 

roper remedy,” asshe put it. Perhaps all teachers cannot do as Miss 
| ned did ; but this plan may contain the germ of another for them, 

Miss Bonny kept the little cot clean and fresh, forthe doctor’s wife let the 
laundering be done at her own house, And Susie's mother, as well as half 
a dozen other young mothers,—is an ardent admirer of that teacher in the 
primary room. ‘She is so sensible and kind,” they say. ‘‘ How much 
good that five minutes’ nap has done those tired little tots sometimes ” ! 

The teacher who knows when of to correct a child has learned one secret 
in the difficult art of governing. Often the physical condition of the child 
is the cause of the trouble. A nap can take away all trace of ill-temper 
sometimes, and why should not this remedy be used? JEAN HALIFAX, 





Is This True ? 


The notion is still met with that the pupil must be gerne in the educa- 
tional process, that he must receive and not do, that he must remain in ig- 
norance of his own powers and capacities and be molded as is the clay. Is 
this a fact? Is this in accord with the nature of the child? Must he not 
try to know why he knows and why he does not know? Must he ask no 
questions nor receive answers about the processes of his own mind and body ? 
Is it best to keep him in such a condition if possible that he will receive for 
truth any statement of a professor or an author? If so, then, education is 
still a process of filling and not a process of evolving. Many of our teachers 
still believe in the filling, in the cramming way of educating. Many of our 
college professors devote 45 minutes of the 60 allotted to them for a recita- 
tion to telling, /ecturing. 1 have in mind now a class of twelve bright young 
men reciting in psychology. Of the twelve less than half were called on to 
recite, and those not called on made no request to s) a word, nor even 
asked a question. Is this the ideal recitation ? Nothing can come of this 
but the getting of some facts. And this is mechanical. Too many pupils 
stop here, are satisfied if they get a result, secure an answer, Too many 
teachers are quite satisfied with such mechanical results, 
G, T, HOWERTON. 





How shall I combine a genuine interest on the part of my pupils in their 
work, with the repetition and drill-work that are necessary to fix any sub- 
ject thoroughly in their minds? While the subject is fresh, their interest 1s 
fresh ; but in review, the fact that has been once presented to them, is never 
so attractive again. Shall I employ devices which furnish a motive outside 
of the work itself; such as, to see who will gain the greatest number of 
‘*stars” or merit-marks, etc., etc,? 

How can I make Harvey’s grammar attractive to a set of beginners in 
the study of a formal text on that subject ? I am obliged to confess that, so 
far, I have, for the most part, utterly failed to do this. M,C. D. 

There is a great art in reviewing. If you can interest a class 
in the first study of a subject, you can, with a little further 
ye ht, interest them in the review. Vardely és the spice of 

Till, 

If the drill is in some form of “ doing,” furnish a new motive 
for doing each time. That is, make each study some new con- 
struction in which appears the principle you wish practiced, pre- 
ceding each application with a little of the abstract practice. 
For instance: “ Here is another object which you cannot repre- 
sent in drawing without Aorézontal lines. In order that this 
drawing may be a more successful representation than the last, 
we will practice making a few horizontal lines free-hand, before 
we begin the drawing.” By thus embodying all abstract exer- 
cises in others having more or less of concrete interest, you seek 
the shortest line of resistance, for she longest line of resistance ts 
the line of distaste. 

If the subject to be “ drilled” upon is one of information, have 
the pupils make a digest of the subject matter considered. If it 
contains one central point, have this stated and all that relates to 
it appropriately arranged; then give the “ besides” a place ex- 
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traneous to this little schedule. The making of these abstracts 
is perhaps the only proper way to review topical subjects. 

Grammar has come to be regarded as a study which the pupil 
is to enter through constructions of his own. All children love 
constructive work. ‘‘ Namesomething” (subject). “Tell some- 
thing about it” (predicate). All subjects are nouns; all predi- 
cates are verbs—an interest in nouns and verbs is at once estab- 
lished. “‘What kind of a—? Put that into your sentence. 
How, when, where did it—?"” Thus adjectives and adverbs fall 
in line. Modifying phrases and clauses soon suggest themselves, 
and connectives and relation words are wanted. Nothing is more 
enjoyed by a live fourth or fifth year class than thus starting with 
the kernel of a sentence and adding to it until they have a per- 
haps florid statement. Words are their building blocks and 
classification of words comes easy as they are thus used. To 
build such a sentence in diagram form and then take it out of its 
diagram and write it as ordinarily is extremely interesting work 
for the children. Meanwhile they are getting ready to tell you 
what words are for. 

Whatever grammar you use, adopt this constructive plan to 
begin with and let analysis and parsing of other people's sen- 
tences come later. When you come to the definitions, question 
so as to lead the children to build their ow». Then cross-ques- 
tion until these are sufficiently approximated to completeness. 
Then present the book definitions for comparison with the class- 
made definitions and put it to vote which shall be memorized. If . 

our book is not in harmony with this plan, the children will yet 

earn the substance of what it teaches more quickly, if less di- 
rectly, in lines of spontaneous activity. The book may be used at 
the end for purposes of rounding off and review. 

Your letter evinces intelligence and the right spirit. Set your 
= to the application of the hints here given and you will suc- 
ceed. 





What does the phrase “‘ across the ocean” modify in the sentence, ‘‘ The 
steamer had made many voyages across the ocean.” A SUBSCRIBER. 


It modifies voyages. 





Please tell me how to interest pupils of sixteen or more in a ae 

The Reed & Kellogg method is good. Pupils must have con- 
structive grammar before they can enjoy analytical grammar. 
Look over the Correspondence in back numbers of THE JouR- 
NAL. You will find many hints. Read “One Week's Work in 
Grammar,” in THE JOURNAL for December 16,’93, and “Gram- 
mar by Doing,” in THE JOURNAL of January 13, 94. 





Which carries more water to the sea, the Mississippi or the St. Lawrence 
and why? . M. 

The area drained by the Mississippi is 1,244,070 square miles, 
and it is computed the mean volume of water disch by it in 
a second in 675,000 cubic feet. The area drained by the St. Law- 
rence is 510,000 square miles. This includes the whole system 
from its source in the St. Louis river through Lakes Superior, 
Michigan, Huron, St. Clair, Erie, and Ontario and the St. Lawrence 
to the sea, into which it discharges — over 600,000 cubic 
feet per second. The larger drainage area of the Mississippi, in 
a region of plentiful rainfall, accounts for its greater discharge of 
water. 


The Technical Language ot Marbles, 


Since spring has opened, the boys, of course, are playing marbles every- 
where. The following technical language of the game may be heard on any 
street corner, 


Can any grown person translate it ? 


‘“‘No fuggin!” ‘‘Everys!"” ‘‘Fin-anys, knuckle down and bore it 
tight tothe ground.” ‘‘ Dubs!” ‘“Fin-dubs!” ‘‘Rounds!” ‘ Bases!” 
“Sets!” ‘Give meacommy.” “Itchy-gitchy.” WILL Scorrt, 





The Nickel Plate Road has very low rates with no change of 
cars between Boston, New York, and Chicago, véa Cleveland and 
Ft. Wayne. 





Sterilized Milk 


is the only safeguard against the many diseases insidjously promulgated 
by ordinary milk. You may rest assured that the contents of every can of 
Borden's Peerless Brand Evaporated Cream are thoroughly sterilized. 
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New Books. 


The Little People's Reader, by Georgia A. Hodskins, principal 
of the School street school, Springfield, Mass., is intended to help 
give the child that variety of material which every advanced 
teacher now considers necessary, concerning things with which 
he is acquainted and in language he can understand. The les- 
sons were prepared for the author’s own class, and proved so 
successful that she was anxious for other classes to have the ben- 
efit of them. The book is well illustrated and has exercises in 
script at intervals, and will interest the young people, without a 
doubt. It is handsomely bound in dark cloth. (Ginn & Co., 
Boston. 30 cents.) 


A unique plan for getting the pupils interested in the best lit- 
erature is ere in Literary Work in the Common Schools, 
by Lydia E. Taylor. The teacher is advised to begin (1) by 
procuring suitable books and educational journals ; (2) providing 
interesting reading matter for the school-room; (3) arranging 
opening exercises for each day, which will be interesting and in- 
structive for every pupil. The detail relates to the providing of a 
study desk for the pupils with books, papers, etc., the organiza- 
tion of the school for work, and other matters. The idea is to 
get the pupils to work, by which their intellectual development is 
secured. It is one plan for learning by doing. Several model 
* programs are given in the book, including those for celebrating 
the birthdays of Holmes, Longfellow, Helen Hunt Jackson, and 
Whittier. The “Constitution for a Literary Society” will be 
useful as a model, and the “ List of Eminent Persons” for refer- 
ence. We should have omitted from this the names of Benedict 
Arnold and Aaron Burr. (A, Flanagan, Chicago.) 


If children can immortalize a man then surely Hans Christian 
Andersen is assured a permanent place in the temple of fame, for 
his tales unfailingly touch a tender place in the childish heart. 
His stories, however fantastic, are usually based on his own ex- 
perience and are the productions of a warm and loving nature. 
A collection of these stories is published in Maynard’s English 
Classic series under the title of Danish Fairy Tales. (Maynard, 
Merrill & Co., 43 East Tenth street, N. Y.) 


Elementary German Prose Composition, by E. S. Buchheim, 
has its contents so arranged that students can use it as soon as 
they have mastered the essentials of German accidence. Passages 
from modern English writers have been selected which seemed 
to the author specially adapted to bring out the peculiar charac- 
teristics of German composition. The notes give idiomatic 
translations of the more difficult passages and of unusual expres- 
sions; also syntactical rules accompanied by examples, etc. A 
full vocabulary has been acded to make sure that the student 
shall select the right word and to make the book complete in it- 


self. The book is intended for one year’s study ard should be 
followed by a more difficult work. (Macmillan & Co., New York. 
60 cents.) 


Teachers and elocutionists have found that Shoemaker's Best 
Selections furnish a great variety of the best material in prose and 
poetry for reading and recitations. The selections include many 
that have become classic, together with some of the best contri- 
butions to periodical literature. Arrangments have been made 

with other publishers, thus securing the best selections from such 
' American authors as Longfellow, Holmes, Whittier, Lowell, Em- 
erson, Alice and Phebe Cary and others, as well as the foremost 
English, French, and German authors. No, 21 of this series is 
equal to any of the previous numbers. (The Penn Publishing 
Co., Philadelphia. Cloth, 50: cents; paper. 30 cents.) 
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A good story well told to children has educational effect in 
several directions, as teachers well know. It may be used to teach 
ethics, language, history, and other subjects. This is the reason 
why it has been so largely used in the kindergarten. The Boston 
Collection of Kindergarten Stories is made up of stories written 
and collected by Boston kindergarten teachers. These have deen 
used in the daily work in several of Boston’s best kindergartens ; 
it is expected, however, that teachers will adapt, lengthen, shorten, 
or remake them according to circumstances and the needs of their 
pupils. The stories are mostly in prose, with a few in rhyme here 
and there, and nearly all concern animals and plants; some of 
them are AZsop’s fables put in a new dress. Kindergartners will 
find this book useful from which to make selections. (J. L. Ham- 
mett, Boston.) 


One of the most successful teachers of science at present is 
Prof. John F. Woodhull, of the Teachers college, New York. He 
contends, and he will scarcely find any to differ with him, that 
the study of the text-book is not real science study; that the study 
should be prosecuted mainly by experiment and the book be used 
for verification and amplification of the knowledge thus obtained, 
In other words, the inductive method is the one from which the 
best results can be obtained. To carry this out a book must be 
employed and it is necessary that it be bound in two separate but 
mutually dependent volumes. Prof. Woodhull has prepared them. 
One, a Book of Experiments, contains directions to the pupil 
for performing his experiments sufficient to prevent that aimless 
work so common among young experimenters, and yet not so full 
as to interfere with the inductive method. The second is the 
Text-Book, which is quite similar to the ordinary text-book. 
After the work of experimenting has been performed, the pupil is 
to go over the part of the text-book relating to that branch of the 
subject. This plan is presented with confidence in its success in 
the common schools, as the author has given his whole time dur- 
ing the past seven years to the study of the problem of elemen- 
tary science instruction. The inductive method necessitates the 
concentration of the attention on a small portion of the broad 
field of science and thus leads to thorough work. Light has been 
chosen as the topic in this instance because it allowed of simpler 
experiments and less expensive apparatus than any other topic. 
It is intended that the pupil shall, by means of experiment and 
study, as provided in this course, be initiated into the scientific 
method of investigation, acquire scientific knowledge, and at the 
same time make progress in language. There is no doubt these 
objects will be attained by a prosecution of the work under the 
direction of a judicious teacher. (Henry Holt & Co., New York.) 


In Psychology of Childhood, written by Frederick Tracy, B. A., 
as a thesis for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in Clark univer- 
sity, the author undertook to present as concisely, yet as completely 
as possible, the results of the systematic study of children up to 
date, and included everything of importance that could be found. 
He treats the subject under the heads of sensation, emotion, in- 
tellect, and volition. The part relating to the language of child- 
hood, containing observations of children, that are here tabulated, 
will be of particular interest. (D.C. Heath & Co., Boston.) 


Snap Shots with an Old Maid’s Kodak, by the author of Pres- 
ton Papers, is a little book whose theme is education—an old and 
well-worn subject here treated in an original and sprightly way. 
The aforesaid old maid, Polly Poole, though not a trainer of the 
young idea and far from familiar with Lindley Murray (the book 
is in dialect), has an abundance of common sense. She writes to 
an editor regarding the new education, is overjoyed to see her let- 
ter in print, grows enthusiastic, and decides to investigate for her- 
self after the manner of Dr. Rice. She finds plenty of faults in the 

ublic schools. (is there a teacher who will contend that they 
ave not faults?) . But our critic, Polly, also looks on the other 





NEW BOOKS FOR YOUR 


CONSIDERATION ARE; 





Norton’s Heart of Oak Books. 


A series of five readers, giving selections of the best 
literature. 
‘* The finest literary collection for schools I have ever seen.” 
Juiia M, Dewey, Supt. of Schools, No, Adams, Mass. 
Send for Prospectus. 


Walsh’s Mathematics for Common Schools. 


A graded course in arithmetic, with simple problems 
in algebra and geometry. In three parts. 
‘*It merits a good deal. It comes near being perfect,” 
J. W. MAcDonaLp, Agent Mass. Board of Education. 








Atwood’s Complete Graded Arithmetic. 


In two parts covering fourth to eighth grade inclusive. 


“*T have seen nothing upon the subject that meets my ideas 
more fully, and it seems to me that they must meet with prompt 
and extensive favor. They are first-class in every respect.” 

J. FAIRBANKS, Supt. of Schools, Springfield, Mo. 


Thomas’ History of the United States. 











A narrative history giving full references to sources. 
Accurate, impartial, entertaining, vivid, thoroughly 
modern, complete, patriotic. [ Just Ready. | 





For further information concerning these or our other standard publications, address 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 
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side of the picture. 
training and contends that the schools inculcate order and neat- 
ness, patriotism and loyality, and other desirable qualities. Peo- 
ple and things are studied more and books less than formerly, 
while salaries have advanced, and the profession is held in higher 
regard. Altogether Miss Polly’s mental kodak has captured some 
interesting pictures, the study of which will be of great benefit to 
teachers. They will see beneath the comedy in this book, a spirit 
of helpfulness ; the observations are based on actual knowledge 
of the needs of the schools. (Snap Shot Publisher, 37 W. roth 
steet, N. Y. $1.00.) 


Since it has been decided that the youngest children may suc- 
cessfully pursue the elements of science, there is probably no 
more attractive way of presenting it than in simple reading les- 
sons. L. Mal Nilson’s First Sczence Reader contains a collection 
of material that will interest the young folks, because it deals with 
animals, plants, and other objects with which they are more or 
less acquainted. The lessons are arranged with reference to the 
season of the year. Such science studies as are apt to be taken 
up in certain seasons are treated in connection with that season’s 
stories. Besides advancing in the art of reading—thought getting 
and thought expression—the pupil will by going over these les- 
sons, lay a foundation for future science work in various direc- 
tions. The book is well illustrated. (A. Flanagan, Chicago, 25 
cents.) 


It is plain to be seen that a library of any considerable size is 
practically useless without a classification of the volumes W.I. 
Fletcher, A. M., librarian of Amherst college, has worked out a 
scheme of Library Classification which has been published in a 
thin octavo volume. Teachers will find it an aid in classifying 
the books in small libraries ; furthermore there are suggestions 
for minute subdivisions when the volumes run up in the thou- 
sands. (Roberts Brothers. $1.00.) 


Some years ago teachers and kindergartners in this country 
were favored with a translation of Bertha Meyer’s book From the 
Cradle to the School, which gave them a great many valuable 
suggestions. Since then the science of hygiene has made great 
advancement, and the author has prepared another book entitled 
The Child Physically and Mentally, in which she gives the lat. st 
acquisitions of hygienic science,to assist mothers and kinder- 
gartners to watch intelligently over the children under their 
charge. It is translated by Friederike Salomon ; it treats of the 
care of the infant during the first few weeks, bathing and wash- 
ing, education of the esthetic sense in the nursery, children’s 
diseases, and other equally important topics on which every one 
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dealing with young children should be acquainted. The book is 
Scientific and practical. (M. L. Holbrook Co., New York.) 


In early youth when the imagination is lively is the time when 
myths and other stories can be employed to advantage in lan- 
guage work. The little volume of Nature Myths and Stories 
was compiled by Flora J. Cooke to supply the need of sucha 
book of stories founded on good literature for use as supplement- 
ary reading. It comprises flower, insect, bird, mineralogy, cloud, 
tree, animal, and time stories, sun myths, and miscellaneous 
stories. The language is adapted to the lowergrades. (A. Flan- 
agan, Chicago. 15 cents.) 


There are many teachers, no doubt, who would like to get a 
more thorough knowledge of hygiene than is imparted by the or- 
dinary text-book. Such will find the help they need in the vol- 
ume entitled American Practical Hygiene of To-day, by C. Gil- 
man Currier, M. D., a physician of wide experience. The author 
has treated his subject judicially. Accepted truths only are em- 
bodied in these chapters; very positive opinions are not given 
unless they are those of a majority of leading thinkers. Thera- 
peutic measures are not discussed unless they come legitimately 
within the province of hygiene. The author presents in popular 
form the results of extensive and careful study, observation, and 
experiment. The subject is one of such great importance and it 
is ae treated so admirably that a copy of the book ought to be 
in every home: Most of the illustrations have been prepared es- 
pecially for this work. (Willidm R. Jenkins, 851 Sixth avenue, 
N. ¥J 


A Class in Geometry, by George Iles. (E, L. Kellogg & Co., 
New York and Chicago.) This little book concisely tells how three 
boys were interested in the study of geometry. They were led to 
observe the common things around them—fields and farms, plants 
and insects, stones and sand—then they considered the laws of 
space and form binding all these together. With observation 
was united experiment, and models, easily and cheaply made, 
served to extract square and cube root, and to make clear a variety 
of elementary principles in building, engineering, and navigation, 
Each lesson, fully illustrated, is fastened to the rest with a dove- 
tail almost as firm as Euclid’s. In many books there is an ap- 
peal to the originality of a pupil, here there is contained as well 
that rarest excellence—education of the judgment. (Limp cloth, 
30 cents.) 


Hood's Sarsaparilla rouses the liver and kidneys, and gives healthy action to 
the digestive organs. 





NEW MUSIC. 


‘Royal Collection of Four-hand Music.” | 





Picturesque 





SELECTED PIANO- 











FORTE DUETS. 


EASY, BRIGHT, 
SURE TO PLEASE. 


TRUNK LINE 











collection comprises 


Ayer’s 


CHERRY 


Pectoral 
For Colds and Coughs 


RECEIVED 
MEDAL and DIPLOMA 





tul paper covers. 


Uniform with the rest of the Royal Series, this new | 
36 pianoforte duets. 
pieces are easy, bright,with abundance of variety, and 
are immensely entertaining. The book contains all 


— 
4 | The latest and best piano Ih 
{-: music for two performers. 
——— 
It is large sheet music size, 160 pages, bound in taste- 
Price, postpaid, 


ONLY 50 CENTS. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 
453 to 463 Washington St., Boston. 


C. H. Ditson & Co , New York. 





AMERICA. 


THE ONLY LINE WHOSE TRAINS ARE 
EVEKYWHERE PROTECTED BY 


|BLOCK SAFETY SIGNALS 
THE ONLY LINE 
WITHOUT CHANCE 
FROM 
NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO, 
CLEVELAND, 
CINCINNATI, 


Beautiful 
Chautauqua Lake, 


The | 





J. E. Ditson Phila. 





[JAIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


LOCATED AT A HIGH ALTITUDYF, 
AMIDST CHARMING SUK KOUNDINGS, 
ITS SHYURES D‘TTED BY HOTELS 








OF UNUSUAL EXCELLENC*, CHAU- 








Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East 10th St... NEW YORK 





Please send for catalogue and price list. 
Correspondence solicited. 


TAUQUA LAKE IS FAMOUS AS 


THE IDEAL SUMMER RESORT. 


AND IS REACHED WITH SPEED, 
COMFORT AND SAFETY BY THE 
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wher communicating with advertisers. 
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General Notes. 


The time has almost arrived whena sexs 
proportion of the population of cities will 
migrate to the country, in search of rest or 

leasure. The New York and New Eng-| 
and Railroad runs through one of the finest | 

regions in the Eastern states between the | 
two great cities of New York and Boston, | 


A scheme has been devised for making | 
known the different places along this road | 
where summer accommodations may be | 
obtained. Blanks have been sent out to those | 
living along the road requesting them to/| 
send their names or the names of acquaint- | 
ances who would like to take summer 
boarders to the nearest ticket agent. The. 
blank calls for full particulars as to loca- | 
tion, attractions of the place, transporta- | 
tion facilities, etc. information should be | 
sent in as early as possible as it is desirable | 
to issue soon a new edition of their excur- | 
sion book, “Mountains, Lakes, and Sea | 
Shore.” It has been found that the more | 
names that appear from the same town or 
village the more applications are drawn to 
that locality, showing that even city people | 
looking for quiet have an eye on the possi- 
bility of companionship with other city peo- 
ple choosing the same locality. The gen- 
eral passenger agent of the road is W. R.| 
Babcock, whose office is at 180 Summer 
street, Boston. | 


Frank Vincent Du Mond is now on a| 
tour in Europe in the interest of Harper & | 
Brothers, making illustrations for a series 
of papers on “ Literary Landmarks,” by | 
Mr. Laurence Hutton, which will appear in | 
their magazine 


The Nickel Plate Road has the finest 
sleeping-cars and the smoothest road-bed. 


The most successful teachers of science 
have taught it by experiment. The idea is 
not to fill the mind up with a vast quantity 
of facts, but to get the pupils to investigate | 
for themselves, This cannot be done un- 
less they have apparatus. In the catalogue 
of Fred. L. Robbins Co., 179 Lake street, 
Chicago, is described a large quantity of | 
appatatus such as is reeded in the schools. | 
It consists of physical and chemical appar- 
atus, microscopes, telescopes, and lanterns, | 
dynamos, motors, and electrical test instru- 
ments ; also anatomical models, chemicals, | 
and chemical glass ware. Special appar- 
atus is made to order. 


“The Ethical Problem of the Public 
School,” 


| 


by William Frederick Slocum, Jr., | 
is a suggestive paper in the May A¢/antic, | 
which will appeal to all who are =a. 
in that side of the school question. 


Among the articles on public ba 
in The Century for May are discussions in | 
the editorial department of ‘‘ What is Polit- | 
ical Economy?” “ The Foreign Element | 
in Trade-Unions,” and “ Popular Educa- | 
tion in Citizenship.” Theodore Roosevelt | 
contributes an ‘‘Open Letter” on “ The 
Common Sense of Civil Service Reform,” 
and attention is again called to ‘“‘ The Deple- 
tion of American Forests.” 


| | departments, advantages offered, railroad reductions, tuition, club and combination rates, board. 


The St. Denis Hotel 


Broaoway and Evceventnw STReer, 


Opposite Grace Church, NEW YORK. | 


The St. Denis is the most centrally located hotel in | 
the metropolis, conducted on the European plan at 
moderate es. It has been recently enlarged by a 
handsome addition thet doubles its former capacity. 
The new Dining Rooms one of the finest specimens 
of Colonial Decoration in this country. ithin a 
radius of a few blocks from the hotel are all the edu- 
cational publishers of the city. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR, Prop. 


|4 PARK SrREET, BOSTON. 


LATEST ISSUE OF THE 


Riverside Literature Series. 


Just Published, DOUBLE NUMBER 62. 
THE WAR OF INDEPENDENCE, 


By JoHN Fiske. With Maps, Index, and a Biographical Sketch. 
linen covers, 40 cents. 
Schools of Chicago. 


Paper covers, 30cents ; 
Already adopted for use in the fifth grade of the Public 


A descriptive circular giving the table of contents of each of the 62 regular numbers, and 12 
extra numbers of the Riverside Literature Series already tssued will be sent to any address on 
application, 


Literature for Schools and Colleges. 


AMERICAN POET'S. 


Selected from the Works of Longfellow, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, and Emerson. 
Edited by Horace E.Scupper. With Biographical Sketches, and Notes, Revised 
Edition. Printed from new plates. 12mo, $1.00, net. 


AMERICAN PROSE. 


Complete selections from the Writings of Hawthorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Holmes, Lowell, Thoreau, and Emerson, Edited by Horace E. Scupper. With 
Introduction and Notes. Revised and Enlarged Edition. Printed from new plates. 
12mo, $1.00 mez. 





Descriptive civculars of these books will be sent to any address on application. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


11 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK. 
28 LAKESIDE BUILDING, CHICAGO. 





‘THE NATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL 


At CLENS FALLS, N. Y., BETWEEN SARATOCA and LAKE CEORCE. 


Tenth Annual Session will begin Tuesday, July 17, 1894. 


A LARGE FACULTY OF EXPERTS ENGAGED 


AS FO:1.LOWS: 
Dr. E. E. Waurrs, Supt. W. J. BacLarp, Prof. Lyman D. Smita, Miss SARAH ARNOLD, Supervisor R. C. METCALF, 
Mary R. Proctor evry R. RUSSELL, Supt. SHERMiN WILLIAMS. Miss Bessie Suira, Miss Gratia L. Rick, Mrs. 
E. A. Nye, E W. Newton, Miss Evta L. RiusAxrpson, H. LS vuruwick. Principal JAMES M. SAWIN, Prof. AUSTIN 
C. APGAR Prof. HENRY T. BAILEY, trincipal CHaRLes F. Kino, Principal W. F. Gorpy, Superintendent G. |. 
ALprIcu, H. P. SMITH. 





Teachers from the far South or West can obtain half fare by joining the National Educational Associ- 
ation. which meets at Asbury Park, N. J., just before the summer school opens. 


Now is the time to FORM CLUBS and save expenses. Circulars ready, giving full particulars. 


Address SHERMAN WILUIAMS. Glens Falls, N. Y. 


t Managers. 





Four Weeks. 
« ‘4 Instructors, 


SUMMER INSTITUTE, 7" seuss? 
Emerson College of Oratory: Pres: c.w 


Cc. §. KING, Boston Highlands, Mass. 
Broadest. 
Seventeenth Annual Session. Beginning July 9, 1894. 
Academic Departments : ‘instruct 
The attendance for the last few years has been over 600, from 44 States and Territories, 
making this by far the largest Summer School in the United States. 


RTHA’S VINEYARD 7c" 
Best. 
School of Methods: « 18 Iastructors. 
Four wee, 
("SEND FOR LARGE£ CIRCULAR giving full information in regard to the outlines of workin all 


. Emerson and Faculty. 


, ete. 
W. A. MOWRY, Pres., Salem, Mass. 
A. W. EDSON, Worcester, Mass. 


SUMMER COURSE IN LANGUAGES. 


New YORK. 





Circulars 1122 BROADWAY, 
Best advantages for learning conversation. Normal Course for Teachers. 


THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. 
ASBURY PARK, N. J.| AUDITORIUM, - CHICAGO, 


Most charming seaside locrtion, Cool and pleasant, 


ILL. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION £924 woodiaw 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
ARGES NO ADVANCE REGIS- 


UNION SCHOOL BUREAU cance. so s, 


Post only ; 
depends on aciual results. Does not our plan commend itself to you? 3486 Positions Fitted. First 
year salaries amount to $2, 264,850 00. "Constant vacancies. Send stamp for blanks. 


KERR & HUYSSOON, Managers, 2 W. 14th Street, New York. 
FOR SEPTEMBER. had one year ago this time. Salaries good, posi- 
tions many of them very desirable. New Hand 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 211 Wabash Ave., Chicago- 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. : 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR wo-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE, 


-7 Tremont Pl., Boston, Mass.; 70 Fifth Ave., New York; 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 371 Main St., 
artford. Ct.; 120 1-2 So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal.; 1321-2 First St., Portland, Ore. 








Resietess the Best Teachers. 





We have more than twice as many vacancies as we 





Book gives full information. 








HERE 1S YOUR OPPORTUNITY! 


Any teacher giving us first information of a vacancy which we succeed in filling, will be paid one fourth 
of the commission received. Some teachers send us over 100 full reports of vacancies every season. Last year 
a lady sent us quite a long list and we filled all but one. id her well. Let us hear from you. Commun 
ications confidential. If you want a position yourself, ister now. 

L. B. LANDIS, Manager. PENNSYLVANIA ED. BUREAU, Allentown, Pa. 


6034 Woodlawn Av | 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, A ts, Tu and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Prof and 
Musicians of both sexes for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents Selling 
and renting of school property. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
«so Fifth Avenue, cor. 2oth St., New Yorx City. 


COME TO THE SOUTHLAND. 


We place competent teachers in correspondence 
with school officers and supply the public schools of 
the South and West with suitable teac' ster 
early—first come is first served. 4.00 changes made 
each year in Texas alooe. With the - 
nent school fund of any state, 

mild climate, Texas is the teac 
with two cent stamp for application blanks, &c., 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE AGENCY, 
Box 407, San Antonia, Tex. 











THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Teachers seeking positions and | Address Cc. B. RUGGLES 2 CO., 
ee ees : Lege ot an (Palace Hotel B’ld’g) Room C, 237 Vine Street, 
— CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


One Fee Registers in Both Offices, Send for Agency Manugl. 
Business Offices: 1 10 Tremont St., BOSTON. 211! Wabash Ave., CHICACO. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Prin. Oscar E. Coburn, of Kinderhook, N. Y., writes as follows: ‘I enjoy the work here very 
emuch, and feel more than paid for joining your Agency. I know that the Agency is a benefit both to teachers 
and to schools.” send stamp for Application Form. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room 5), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory and from abroad. During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of $1,500,0W, yet calls for 
teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 








Boston and 
Chicago 








STILL ANOTHER OF OUR TEACHERS ELECTED in the same New 
England city, making six during the current year, as follows: (1) 
Grammar, $2000; (2) Grammar, $2000; (3) Manual Training, $1200; 
(4) Elocution and Physical Culture (lady), $900; (5) Kindergarten Critic, 
$750; (6) Primary, $500; = $7450. 


Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. 


rendered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon 


rs for services 


No omy to school o 
I TT, Manager. 


RAM ORC 












WANTED TEACHERS 
schools, vate 


South 
studies, music, drawing, manus! training, ote. 








‘Titer’ Sched Gear Journal” ws 
NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


A first-class Teachers Bureau. We place more 
teachers in Minnesota than all other agencies 
combined. Large business throughout the north- 
west. Send for our new catalogue. R. B. HAZARD, 
Manager, 457 Temple Court, Minneapolis, Minn, 











is valuable in 100 to its 
influence. If it merely hears 
of vacancies and 


that is something, but if it 
tells you about them is asked to recommend 
a teacher and recommends 


you, that is more. Ours Recommends 
C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


An Agency 





chermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency. 
Oldest and best known in U. 5S. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14TH Street, N, Y. 





or change of location, address 
ve Association, 6034 Woodlawn 
Orvitte Brewer, Manager. 


For larger salaries 
Teachers’ Co-operati 
Ave., Chicago. 


University of Michigan Summer Courses. 


From July oth to August r7th Courses of Instruc- 
tion will ve offered in Mathematics, Sciences, Lan- 
guages, and other branches of study. These courses 








TEACHERS RECOMMENDED “Unt ona sureau. 
CATIONAL BUREAU. 

NOW is the time. Send in full particulars enclosing small photo. if possible. Positions now 

open for Superintendents, Principals, teachers in all grades, High School to Kinder- 
garten; and a number of good places open for which we have no suitable candidates, namely: 
Commercial work and Stenography (men); Vocal and Instrumental Music (woman) $1000; 
Principal of Military School $1200; Military Tactics; Tonic Sol-Fa; Manual Training (ladies) 
$700 to $:000; Principal Art School (man) $1200; Art Teacher (lady trained abroad wanted) ; 
Sciences and Athletics; ete., etc. Send in /«// particulars when you write. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 61 East Ninth Street, New York. 




















For Closing Exercises, MUSIC— 


For School or Institute Use. 
We have the largest variety of Dia- —eee 
logue and Recitation Books, Drill| SONG TREASURES 


ar ¢ i * is a well-known and popular book of which thous 
Books, Special Day Exercises, Ar ands of copies have Sean sold. Themesand words 
bor Day Books, Singing Books, - me age oy Cg eens =. — 
: u ns, c + etc, 

Cantatas, Cic., of any firm. Alsoall to beautiful music. bay favornes which never 
new books as issued. New cata-| &fow old and other charming new ones. Nicely | 
logue just ready. It will pay every 

teacher to send all orders to us. 


printed, durably bound. Only 15 cents each. 
Special rates for quantities. 

Orders mailed same day as re- 

ceived. 








BEST PRIMARY SONGS | 


is our new book, now ready, containing about 100 | 

of the best songs for the lower grades that it was 

possible to find. One teacher has taken 250 copies. 

Attractive cover, and well printed and bound. 
ple 15 cents. Low rates for quantities. 


E L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 


©. L. KELLOCC & CO., 
61 East Ninth Street, New York. 





are ded primarily for teachers and will be given 
by members of the Literary Faculty. 

Ann Arbor is easy of access and a pleasant place 
for summer residence. Board and rooms from $3 to 
$s per week. For circulars and information, address 


JAMES H. WADE, Sec’y of the University of 
Michigan, Ann Arsor, Micn. 


School of Pedagogy 


—OF THE— 


University of the City of New York. 


Twelve major and minor courses, with elec- 
tives, leading to the degrees of Master of 





| Pedagogy and Doctor of Pedagogy. 


Complete professional preparation for those 
seeking to become superintendents, princi- 
pals, professors in normal schools, and teach- 
ers of higher rank. 


Year begins Oct. 1. Scholarships offered. 
Special scholarships for women. 





For catalogue giving full information. Address, 


SECRETARY, SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY, 


UNIVERSITY, 
Washingon Square, N. Y. City. 





The live reader of this paper usually writes severa! 
times a month to one or more of its advertisers and 
mentions it every time. 
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Wm. Beverley Harison announces that 
he will publish immediately a set of raised 
or relief practice maps, by Dr.L.R Kiemm, 
of the U.S. Bureau of Education, author 
of “European Schools,” “Chips from a 
Teacher's Workshop,” etc, It goes with- 
out saying that they are accurately made ; 
the maps will be stamped with finished 
bronze dies and will exactly reproduce Dr. 
Klemm’s beautiful workmanship. In pre- 
senting these maps to the teachers Mr. 
Harison is filling a want frequently ex- 
pressed, z. ¢., for some method of present- 
ing maps to children so that their percep 
tive faculties may be properly exercised. 
The plaster, putty, or clay maps have not 
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BICYCLES 





Get a COLUMBIA 


Ir Is BCONOMY 

TO BUY THE BBST. 
Columbias are built to last. Riders know this; 
they see the honest old Columbias about 
Pand do P= 9 ing good service 
) Columbias are 
4 xbuilt to look 
)) as every 
4, 


Pera 


knows who 
saw a Colum 
The standard 
lumbia price of 
must prove at- 
tractive to 





which wear well and are sold at 





been practical because of expense; this | 
series will be furnished at a nominal price, | 
and can be had either plain, or with an| 
erasible surface which will make them sim-- | 
lar to a white slate, so that they may be | 
used many times. | 


In the 5,000 volumes exhibited at Chicago | 
as a “model library” by the American | 
Library Association were more than 500 | 
books published by Houghton, Mifflin & | 
Co The Riverside Press has printed a de- 
scriptive catalogue of the books thus 
highly recommended. As it is conve- 
niently arranged, and each book is fully de- 
scribed, this catalogue by itself, or as a 
supplement to the “A. L. A.” Catalogue, 
will be useful to any one making up a se- 
lect list of books for either a private or a 
public library. 


D. C. Heath & Co. have just published 
a “History of the United States,” 
by Allen C. Thomas, professor of history 
in Haverford college, Pa. In the belief 
that the importance of the events which 
have occurred since the adoption of the 
constitution is becoming more and more 
recognized, much of the greater part of the 
== is devoted to the era beginning with 
1789. 


Indigestion ? Dizziness? Take BEECH- 
AM’S PILLS. 


Norton’s Heart of Oak Books consist of 
five readers giving selections from the best 
literature. Supt. Julia M. Dewey, of North 
Adams, Mass., praises them highly. 
Walsh’s Mathematics for Common Schools 
is a graded course in arithmetic with sim- 
ple problems in algebra and geometry. | 
Atwood'’s Complete Graded Arithmetics 
cover the fourth to the eighth grade inc'u- 
sive. Thomas’ History of the United States 
is an accurate, impartial, and thoroughly 
modern and complete narrative of our coun- 
try’s history, giving full references to 
sources. D C. Heath & Co., Boston, will 
furnish complete information concerning 
these and other standard publications. 


fair prices are what you want. every in 


They are the 


HARTFORDS. 


Better have a CATALOGUE. 


THE HARTFORD CYCLE 00., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
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~|| Callahan’s Outlines and Experimental 


| WORKIN BOTANY. By J. M. Cattanan, Prof, of Sciences, Southern 
Indiana Normal! College, Mitchell. Ind. This new help contains: 

} 1. A Complete Outline of the Plant, with topics systematically ar- 
ranged. 2, Flower Object Lessons, with illustrations and descriptions, 

| show ng the pupil how to examine some of the most common plants, and 
to ooserve them. Experimental Work. Fifty practical exercises 
which wiil lead pupils to wers and do their own thinking by /earning facts 
which are placed within their reach. Price 25 cents postpaid. 


Hall’s Common Sense Botany Teacher. 


These lessons are not theoretical, but are as nearly as can be put on 
paper real transactions of real classes. The book is one of the most sen- 
sible and practical helps to the study of botany published. There are 31 
lessons on as many topics. They are guides to the study of this beautiful 


od 
| science that wi!l help both teacher and pupil. 48 pages. Price 15 cents; 
or $1.20 per doz. postpaid. 


A. FLANAGAN, 262 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 
THE PRANG ART EDUCATIONAL PAPERS. 


The fourth in this series of pamy hlets, just issued, is 


The Art Idea in Education 
and In Practical Life. 
By JOHN S. CLARK. 
_ Price, 20 CENTS. 


For full information in regard to these and other publications in Art Instruction, 
address, 


tending purchaser 
of a wheel. 
Our catalogue for 
1894 shows a line of 
wheels all newly de- 
signed, which for attractive- 
ness excel any bicycle ever 
offered. It is free at our agencies, or we mail it 
for two two-cent stamps, 


POPE MFC. CO., 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 


| 
| 
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The Prang Educational Company, 
646 Washington St., Boston. 47 E. 10th St.,New York. 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Te OLDEN YSTE The ONLY SYSTEM of 











Those who have read G. P. Serviss’| 
* Astronomy with an Opera-Glass” will} 
welcome a series of illustrated articles by | 
the same author, which will begin in the | 
June Popular Science Monthly. “ Pleas-| 
ures of the Telescope” is the general title | 
of the series, and the first article deals with 
the selection and testing of a glass suitable 
for an amateur. The difference between a 
reflecting and a refracting telescope is also | 
very simply explained. 

Ginn & Co. will publish in the series of | 
Classics for Children, ‘‘Grimm’s Fairy | 
Tales,” edited by Sara E. Wiltse. The 
first volume containing stories illustrating 
kindness to animals and the unity of life in 
a variety of conditions with such type, pic- 
tures, and arrangement as will appeal at 
once to the youngest readers, wiil be ready 
in May. 


Road 


Buffet sleeping-cars on the Nickel Plate 


For its kind in the World! 
5 }OOKS 


A complete Protection to Both the Outside 
and Inside of the book, consisting of 
Holden’s Patent Book Covers. Adjustable, medium size (No, 2) alone fitting 80 per cent. of 
all books published. Material, a species of felt, made on a paper machine, imitation leather, will last a year 
Holden s Self-Binders. For repairing a| Holden’s Transparent Paper. For re- 
loosened leaf or weakened binding. pairing a torn leaf. 





Chester Pa —February 17, 1894 —I can heartily commend the “ Holden Book Covers, ” as we have given them 
a fair test the past year—we tried 9,000. There is no doubt they are a great saving of the books—conduce to 
neatness and urderly appearance in the school-room, as well as economy in the preservance of supplies. This 
testimony on my part w the result of observation, as I was at first prejudiced against employing this system 
Cc. P. FOSTER, Supt. 
s, Public and S. S. Libraries—Send Stamp fer Catalog— 
ame purpose required for. 


Holden Patent Book Co., Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 


TEACHERS’ LIBRARIES. 


can now be selected with the certainty of curately described. Special prices to teach- 
| securing valuable books only. Our new | ers are made on nearly all. It contains 100 
| catalogue of ail the best books and aids, closely printed pages and lists nearly 1500 
| for teachers is now ready and will be sent| volumes. It 1s the most valuable guide of 
to any address for 6 cent stamps, much the kind ever printed, All the books listed 
ess thancost. It is the result of months of | are kept in stock by us, and will be furn- 
patient labor. All important books are ac- | ished on receipt of price. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK. 





For Free Text-Book Communitie 


MANUFACTURED 
ONLY BY THE 
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WARWICK — 


There are many points of interest about a Warwick Bicycle. 
It is strong and durable. In appearance and in fact it is the 
very suggestion of bicycle gracefulness. Its mechanical ‘‘ make 
up ” necessitates this. : 
Strong, light, beautiful, swift, and /iberally guaranteed ; 
what more can be desired? 
The whole machine speaks for itself. It is an open sub- 
The only mystery is how we can so strongly guarantee a 


2.5:POUNDER “gine oxy 


We dare warrant it accordingly. 


ject. 








We know what the Warwick is and how it is made. 


The engraving represents one of several styles. Better ask at once to see it. 
will be reasonably sure to purchase. The goods which please are already half sold. 


CATALOGUE FREE. 





NC 
arn. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


P. S.—Some makers are like the man who drank mucilage by mistake—they are stuck up. 
Warwicks are the fulfilled suggestions of the best riders. 








You 


WARWICK CYCLE [IFG. COo., 


Do you want anything better ? 





QUTDOOR WORK FOR TEACHERS 


LADIES OR GENTLEMEN. 

Get students to take our course by mail. We 
teach all Academical and Commercial branches. 
Will give ten teachers in each state, absolutely 
free, 100 $5 certificates. Ought to clear $5 a day, 
Give personal information. 


American Home Un versity, St. Louis,Mo. 


SHORTHAND. 


THE PUBLIC DAY SCHOOLS of N.Y. City 
have exclusively adopted 
The ISAAC PITMAN SYSTEM. 
Send for 32 pp. pamphlet and specimen pages to 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 
33 Unien Square, New York. es —— 
Take Lessons at Metropotitan School of Shorthand ete 
95 Fifth Avenue, Cor. 17th St. 


Terms Moderate. Circulars free. NINE 


ARE BEST. 















RemingtonCycles 


ONARCH 


\S 


| 
| 
| 


Absolutely the Best 


All drop forgings and English steel) 
tubing. Bearing strictly dust-proof. 
Elegant designs and light weight. 


SHORTHAND FREE. 

Public and private schools teaching or contemplat 
ing the teaching of shorthand, should examine 
Progressive Lessons in the 

Pitman System of Phonography 

By N. P. HEFFLEY, of the faculty of Pratt Institute. 

Printed in regular book form and in separate lesson 
sheets. In use at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn; Drexel 
Institute, agen nll and all leading schools and 
colleges. By mentioning this —— and your 
school we will send a copy, free, for examination. 

L. H. BIGLOW & COMP’Y, 62 Broad 8t., New York. 

Take Lessons by mail and prepare for teaching. 


SHORTHAND Wie. thartttosmces, 3 


McGURRIN’S METHOD TYPE WRITING. 
A full treatise on the art of Type Writing. A complete 
system of instruction. Sent postpaid on receipt of $1. 








ATTERNS FOR ’94. 
Popular Weights. 
PRICES, $100 TO $135. | 


Fitted with BARTLETT-CLINCHER 
or PALMER TIRES. | 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. Send Two-Cent Stamp 


Agents 
Wanted. 


Monarch Cycle Co. 








aicaanagpaiaten -POUR 
° ve 
Remington Arms Co., — 
313-315 Broadway, New York. 
ACENTS WANTED. 





HLING Bros. & EVERARD, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
FREE 


TRIP TO 


EUROPE. ase. 


CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth without Plates. 


The special and scientific branch of dentistry known 
as Crown and Bridge Work, uires the most accurate 
adjustment with perfect mechanical construction to 
insure an artistic success and permanency. 

Having every facility for this class of work I can 
now offer reasonable prices as consistent with first 
class workmanship. ESTABLISHED 1868. 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 362 W. 23d St., N.Y. 


Teachers’ vacation, to Europe. the sea 
shore or Mountains, with all expenses 
paid. Address. 

JAMES D. BALL 
36 Bromfield St., Boston, 








Lake and Halsted Sts. CHICAGO 
BUY DIRECT AND SAVE DEALER’s : 






0 ted 





$| AND AGENT’S PROFITS. 
y our Oxford Boss Bicycle,suit- | 
ble for either sex, made o' 





A WA 


a 







best ma- | 
Coseee, Giaans, substantial, accurately | 
djusted and iully warranted. Write to-day for our | 
large complete catalogue of bicycles, parts, repairs, etc., 
free. OXFORD MEG. CoO. 

338 Wabash Avenue, - CaGo, ILL. 


14 KARAT 


GOLD PLATE 


CUT THIS OUT and send it to us 
with your name and address and we 
will send you this watch by express 

A Guarantee 
ears and chain and 






((ih)D)) 
5) | 
GN 

HERE:S YOUR CHANCE, "gis 


SE ‘AD IMPERIAL WHEELS 
es 





forexamination. 
For & ¥ 
charm sent with it. You ex- 
amine it and if you think it 












we sell samples at abso- 


ain en Ae sample 

—a—) lutely manufacturers’ price, 62.75, and it ts yours. 

K > G, rices. grad: t is beautifully engraved 

iy iy th Se i. and warranted she ps —_ 

lustrated circular free. Great yy for oy [Fy — 
Agents. AMES & FROST CO. ICACO, ILL. ance to a nui Soli 

Gold Watch, Write to-day, 





GREAT NATIONS 





Hiithis offer will not appear 
again. 


THE NATIONAL MFE. 


OF THE WORLD. 





_ This book is now ready for de- 
livery. It is finely illustrated with 
22 latest portraits of reigning sov- 
€reigns. Every teacher who teaches 


History or Geography ought not to 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth Street, New York. 





do without this book. Over 1200 
orders were received before publica- 
tion. You need this book. Price, | 


& IMPORTING CO., 


> 334 DEARBORN STREET, 
Cwicaco, iit. 








50c.; fo teachers, 40c.; postage, 5. | EADERS will confer a favor by men- 


tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
when communicating with advertisers. 
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Luzury in Travel. 

The North-Western Line, embracing 
nearly 8,000 miles of standard railway, 
has long been known as one of the most 
progressive railways in the West, and it 
certainly merits this distinction, as we can 
testify from an extended trip recently 
made over a major portion of its lines. 
One of the handsomest trains we have 
ever traveled in (and nobody could wish 
for finer service) is the “North-Western 
Limited,” leaving Chicago at 6:30 P. M. 
daily for St. Paul, Minneapolis, and Duluth. 
It is vestibuled throughout and lighted 
with gas, and has been justly described 
as the most complete and elegant train 
in the West, the Hon. T. B. Bryan, vice- 
president of the World's Fair Commission 
referring to it as “the finest on wheels.” 
One has but to glance at the rich up- 
holstering, tapestry, ornaments, and carv- 
ings to confirm the fact that the highest 
degree of the carbuilder’s art has been 
employed in the construction of the hand- 
some equipment of this Northwestern 
flyer. The coaches, library cars, the 16- 
section palace sleeping cars, and the com- 

artment sleeping cars, each compartment 

ing supplied with hot and cold water and 
lavatory, certainly seem to preclude the 
ossibility of further improvement in mak- 
ing travel a luxury. Supper is served in 
the elegant dinng-car, and the buffet- 
library car is well stocked with reading 
material, metropolitan dailies, magazines 
and leading pictorial publications for the 
evening’s entertainment. The management 
of the Chicago & North-Western Railway 
believes that perfect service 1s the strongest 
possible advertisement for securing pas- 
senger traffic, and we are told by one of 
its officials that its train service and accom- 
modations are always carefully planned 
with this end in view. The results are so 
satisfactory that a person who once goes 
over the line generally selects it whenever 
and wherever he goes. 


Mrs. Burton Harrison’s new novel, “A 
Bachelor Maid,” which is to begin soon in 
The Century, is said to be the most con- 
temporaneous story Mrs. Harrison has 
ever written. The heroine is a New York 
girl agitated by all the current movements ; 
a noble character struggling with the con- 
ditions, fads, sympathies, and philanthropic 
schemes of our day. The story comes 
down to the period of the new agitation of 
the woman’s suffrage question. 


“ Are you registered?” is the question 
the politicians ask very frequently just be- 
fore election. We ask it now, but not be- 
cause an election is at hand. It is because 
if a position is wanted by any teacher the 
best and surest way to get it is to register 
with some reliable agency, like the Bridge 
Teachers’ Agency of Boston and Chicago 
One fee registers in both offices. 





Beecham’s pills are for 
biliousness, bilious headache, 
dyspepsia, heartburn, torpid 
liver, dizziness, sick head- 
ache, bad taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue, loss of appe- 
tite, sallow skin, when caused 
by constipation; and consti- 
pation is the most frequent 
cause of all of them. 

Book free; pills 25c. At 
drugstores,or write B.F. Allen 
Co.,365 Canal St., New York. 





The French series of Dr. Edward H. Ma- 
gill is specially adapted to give a reading 
knowledge of the language. This is what 
most students desire, as they wish to be- 
come acquainted with the literary and sci- 
entific works of which that language has so 
large anumber. The series consists of a 
grammar and volumes containing first-class 
Stories by modern French authors. Each 
volume has 160 pages of French text, 
punctuated according to French usage, and 
carefully annotated. Christopher Sower 
Co., Philadelphia, publish the series; also 
Welsh’s Practical English Grammar and 
Willis’ Common Schoo! Literature. Brooks’ 
Mathematical Series, issued by the same 
firm, is used in hundreds of cities and 
towns and thousands of schools and school 
districts in the United States. 


Unless one has made a special study of 
botany it is surprising how many common 
trees and shrubs are passed every day 
whose nature and properties are entirely 
unknown. All should know something 
more about the plant world than is picked 
up casually. A foundation for such knowl- 
edge can easily be acquired in the early 
years of school life. A good help in study- 
ing this subject is Outlines and Experi- 
mental Work in Botany by Prof. J. M. Cal- 
lahan. It gives a complete outline of the 
plant with topics systemmatically arranged, 
flower object lessons, and experimental 
work. Hall’s Common Sense Botany 
Teacher gives thirty-one lessons on as 
many topics. These books are published 
by A. Flanagan, 262 Wabash avenue, 
Chicago. 


The Nickel Plate is the shortest line be- 
tween Buffalo and Chicago. 


Does the physical, optical, or electrical 
laboratory lack anything? If so a good 
opportunity to supply the need is now of- 
fered by Queen & Co., who are just issuing 
a list of scientific instruments at reduced 
prices ; there are also mechanical models 
and anatomical charts and models. The 
prices are in many cases much less than the 
original cost, as the apparatus must be sold 
at once. Write for descriptive circular No. 
551, mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL; 
also ask for new and standard apparatus of 
every description. 


The name of James E. Munson has long 
been an honored one among students of 
stenography. His Complete Phonographer 
and Reporters’ Guide. an Inductive Expo- 
sition of Phonography, with its Application 
to all Branches of Reporting, affords full in- 
struction to those who have not the assist- 
ance of an oral teacher. Mr. Munson’s 
book is based on a new system of practical 
phonography, which has advanced rapidly 
in popular favor, because of the simplicity 
of its fundamental principles and the com- 
pleteness of its practical adaptation to the 
requirements of the verbatim reporter. On 
request, Harper & Brothers will send a de- 
scription of this book ; alsoa complete cat- 
alogue of school and college text-books and 
works of reference. 


Potter & Putnam, the well-known pub- 
lishers of this city, have just issued their 
New Script Reading Chart, which pos- 
sesses selling features that every person 
intending to do agency work the coming 
season should look into. The sale from 
sample pages was sufficient to show how 
widely this chart is destined to be used. 
They want agents in every state in the 
Union this summer. If intending to do 
work of this kind, write them for terms and 
territory. 


Take the Nickel Plate Road to Chicago. 


A Perfect Cure 


Mr. Joel H. Austin is a man very highly es 
teemed by all who know him. He is now 
pension attorney at 
Goshen, Ind., and was for 
20 years a Baptist mis- 
sionary minister. He 
says: “I suffered years 
with swelling of my 
limbs, at times very pain- 
ful, especially at night. 

I could moat cleep. I 
have taken six bottles 


of Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and for weeks ther® 
has not been ary swelling of my feet and limbs- 
I have also suffered for years with catarrh in. 

ead, which was working down into my 


Hood’s*Cures 


lungs. Since ing Hood’s Sarsaparilla the 
pain in my head has stopped and I am positive 
of a perfect cure.” Get Hee.l’s. 


Hood’s Pills act easily, yet promptly and 
effectively, on the liver and bowels. 25c. 








Flesh 


means strength to with- 
stand chronic ailments, 
coughs, colds and disease. 
Sound flesh is essential to 
health. 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil, 
enriches the blood, builds 
up flesh and fortifies the 
System against sickness and 
chronic ailments. Physicians, 
the world over, endorse it, 


Don’t be deceived by Substitutes! 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N.Y. All Druggists. 





all 
of dyspepsia and indi- 


Relieves forms 
gestion with wonder- 
ful rapidity. 


AT ALL D?2UGGISTS. 





ag 234 t 
make 8100.00 One sold 120 in his own town- 
ship ; another, a lady, 40 in one Endeavor Society; another, 
68 in 10 days. Men and women agents wanted every where. 
ag Distance no hindrance, for We Pay Freight, 
Give Credit. Premium Copies, Free Outfit, Extra Terms, an 
Exclusive Territory. Write at once for Circulars to 

A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Con» 





& OISES CURED 
DEAF IS: 2.uonoes cue 


gor ckommatinntel. 
'. Write for book 





galy by F. Huscox, 868 B’way, N. 
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In the Riverside Literature series has 
just been published double number 62: 
The War of Independence, by John Fiske, 
with maps, index, and a biographical 
sketch Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, 
will send, on request, a descriptive circular, 
giving the table of contents of each of the 
sixty-two regular numbers and the twelve 
extra numbers of this series. For reading 
in schoo! and college the volumes of Amer- 
ican Poems and American Prose, edited by 
Horace E. Scudder, occupy first place. 


Take the Nickel Plate Road to the 
Christian Endeavor Convention, at Cleve- 
land, in July. 


The teacher who wishes to be up to the 
times ought to have the new catalogues for 
1894 of Ginn & Co, Boston. The School 
and College edition gives a descriptive list 
of 8co leading text-books, while the Com- 
mon School edition contains a full descrip- 
tion of a large number of superior books 
for common schools. These books are pre- 
pared by specialists in the different lines, 
who keep constantly in view the needs of 
the school-room. In their preparation are 
displayed originality, good sense, knowl- 
edge, and skill, 


Tired, Weak, Nervous, 


Means impure blood, and overwork or too much 
strain on brain and body. ‘Ihe only way to cure is 
to feed the nerves on pure blood. Thousands of 
people certify that the best blood purifier, the best 
nerve tonic and strength builder is Hood's Sarsapar- 
illa, What it has done for others it will also do for 
you— Hood's Cures. 

The strong points about Hood’s Sarsaparilla is 
that they are permanent, because they start from the 


solid foundation of purified vitalized and enriched | } 
blood. 


It has long been known that superior 
educational work was being done at the In- 
dian Industrial School at Carlisle, Pa. We 
have a tangible proof of it in the excellent 
monthly literary paper, 7Ze Red Man, the 
mechanical labor of which is done by In- 
dian boys of this school. A late number 
which has reached us contains essays by 
Indian boys and girls, a report of a debate 
on the question, “‘ Resolved, That the Ne- 
gro is Superior tothe Indian,” report of the 
Ffteenth Anniversary and Sixth Graduating 
Exercises, etc. Captain Pratt and the teach- 
ers of the school have reason to be proud 
of the results of their labors. These young 
Indians will wield a great influence for 
good when they return to their tribes. 


During the Teething Period. 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s SoorHine Syrup has been used for over 
FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their 
CHILDREN WHILE TEE SUC- 
CESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN ; CURES WIND COLIC, and is the 
best remedy for DIARRH(EA. Sold b: 
every part of the world. Be sure and ask for “ Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


The teacher who is a lover of nature will 
be anxious to lead the pupils under ber 
charge to study flowers, especially at this 
time of the year when so many varieties are 
bursting into bloom. A book just issued 
by the Baker & Taylor Co., New York, en- 
titled With the Wild Flowers, by E. M. 
Hardinge, gives a description of the com- 
mon flowers found in this latitude. Science 
is not dry when presented as it is here. 


A biographical sketch of Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward fills the first two pages of The Crétzc 
of April 21, apropos of the appearance of 
her third important work of fiction—* Mar- 
cella.” It is accompanied by a portrait of 
the author and a picture of her house in 
London, 


- IMPORTANT. 

hen visiting New York City, save Baggage, Ex- 

een and Carriage Hire, and stop at the Grand 
nion Hotel, opposite Grand Central Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and u 
wards perday. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. 
Stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. Youcan 

; live better for less money at the G Union Hotel 
than any other first-class hotel in the city. Ford 
& Co., Proprietors, 


Horse cars, 





Pears’ 


Pears’ soap 
is health to the 
skin. 

If you wash 
with proper 
soap, your skin 
will be open 
and clear, un- 
less your health 


is bad. 


If you give your eyes a daily drink 
of Poor Richard's Eye ater, 
you will strengthen your sight 
and _— nervous system, and 
= benefit your whole being—physical 
aes and mental. 
Established 30 years, 
For 100 Page Book disclosing Discovery No. 1 
on the earth, send Ten Cents. Address 


METAPHYSICAL UNIVERSITY, 
51 Bond St., New York 








Sold by druggists. 





CAUTION.—See that the name 
Beeman is on each wrapper. 
The Perfection of Chewing 
* Gum and a Delicious Remedy 
_ for Indigestion. Each tablet con- 
Nou! 7 tains one grain Beeman’s pure pepsin. 
Send & cents for sample package. 
THE BEEMAN CHEMICAL Co. 
72 Lake St., Cleveland, 0.’ 
Originators of Pepsin Chewing Gum. 


Beeman’s Pepsin Gum. 









VERY ONE can afford to use Clam 
Bouillon for Lunch, Dinner and 
Tea at 20 cents a quart. Enough 
for a whole family. Prepared in five 
minutes from a bottle o} 


BURNHAWM’S 
CLAM 
BOUILLON 


Quality improved, price reduced, 
larger bottles, All Grocers sell it. 
E. S. BURNHAM CO., 





120 Gansevoort St., N.Y. 
Sample bottle, 10 cents; makes a pint. 


The Best Is 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


For Ladies’ and Children’s 


Boots & Shoes. 


Paris Meda! on every bottle. 
Sold Everywhere. 
WIF iT AND PAY FREIGHT. 
Buys our 2? drawer walnut or osk Im- 
proved aewing machine 
finely finished, nickel plated, to light 
and heavy work; teed for 10 Years; with 
Automatic lie- 


Inder, Self. 
der Shuttle, Self-Setting Needle and a complete 
set of Steel Attachments; sh: any where on 
80 Day’s Trial. No money required in advance. 
15,000 now fn use. World’s Fair Meda! awarded machine and attach- 
ments. Buy from factory and save dealer's and agent's ts. 
Cat This Out and send to-day for machine or large free 
timonials and Glimpses t the World’s Fair. 

ve. 


HICAGO,ILL, 

















CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 









catalogue, tes: 
OXFORD MFG. CO, 342 Wabash 4 





Our advertisers know of this paper’s many readers 
but desire to know them better. When writing 
therefore, always mention it; and write often, They 
have goods that will benefit you. 


What book can give 


TEACHERS’ AIDS, youmost Seiy"ts 


Geography eth- 
ods in Arithmetic, Berd of ucation, oe, 
Send 6cents. BE. L. KELLOGG & Eas 











USED EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ONSUN 


ON, TUES WED THUR FRI. SAT. SUN, 


Co., 61 
Ninth Street, New York, 





DAY. 








LADIES 


and cracked, and unsuited to setting off a spotless table-cloth? 
will replenish it FREE. 


HOW ARE YOUR 
China Closets 


Are the old dishes chipped 
e 
Why drink poor teas and coffees and 


ruin your health, when you can get the best at cargo prices? PREMIUMS 


for all. 
Music Boxes, Cook Books, Watch Clocks. 


Plates, Knives and Forks, Tumblers. Goblets given to Club Agents. 


Dinner, Tea and Toilet Sets, Banquet and Hanging Lamps, Watches, Clocks, 


Chenille Table Covers, Cups and Saucers, 
GOOD IN- 


COMES made by getting orders for our celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder and 


Spices. 


Work for all. 3 1-2 lbs. fine teas by mail or express for $2 00. Charges 


p-| paid. Headquarters in the United States for Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder and Spices. 


DO YOU LIKE GOOD TEAS AND COFFEES? 


Beautiful Panel (size 14x28 inches), FREE to all Patrons. 
prices, terms and Premium lists, address 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 31 & 33 Vesey St., New York. ” 2. 8°* 


For full particulars, 
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KEEP POSTED on the Best Books. 








Send us a 


POSTAL 


with your name and address 
plainly written and receive 
by return mail copies of 
our new waves 


teachers must know 
text=books. 





The best workmen use the best tools. 


Our new 


CATALOGUES FOR 1804 


will help you in this matter . “aor 


Live 
the best and latest 


e . 





JUST 
OUT: 


HIGH SCHOOL. AND COLLEGE EDITION. 


CATALOGUES FOR 


1894, 


168 pages. 


A descriptive list of 800 of the best text-books ever published. 


COMMON SCHOOL EDITION. Illustrated. 


ORIGINALITY, GOOD SENSE, 


107 pages. 
A full description of a large number of superior books for common schools. 


KNOWLEDGE, AND SKILL. 


Books full of 





GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago. 





NEARLY READY. 


Mead’s Composition and Rhetoric. 
Wells’ Elements of Geometry. Revised Edition. 
McCurdy" s Exercise Book in Algebra. 


Matruew S. McCurpy, Instructor in Mathematics, Phillips Academy, Andover. 
, is book gives a large collection of problems different enough from the usual text-book to stimulate 
the student and excite his interest. These three are for High Schools, Academies and Colleges. 


Tilden’s Grammar School Geography. 


Descriptiv >, Industrial, and Commercial. Superior Maps, Excelient Illustrations. 

Teachers who are tired of the almost endless multiplication and repetition of unimportant facts and 
details will be refreshed by this book which treats of matters of not only local but of world wide interest. 

Progressive educators who are prepared for a wide onpereae from the old ways should become 
acquainted with this work. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


NEW YORK. Bossi ON CHICaGo. 


BY NOTE—NOT BY ROTE. 


This is the key to the true method «| , ag music as embodied in the “NORMAL MUSIC 
COURSE ” by Joun W. Turts and H. E. Ho rt. 
* Pupils by this system soon learn oe ‘relation of each tone to the key-note, . . . and obtaina 
knowledge of tune and of time that they can never forget.’’—Bosston Sat, Evening Gazette. 


Send for our list of choice Musical Publications for school use. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 








BOSTON 


‘IMPROVEMENT THE ORDER OF THE AGE.” 


The Smith Premier Typewriter. 


All the essential features of a writing machine 
greatly perfected All the imperfections and 
annoyances of former machines overcome. 

The greatest indication of progressive principles 
in coonection with any writing machine. 

















Do not purchase before receiving our illustrated and descriptive catalogue, 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 


Syracuse, New York, U. 8S. A. 
29 Branch offices in as many cities throughout the United States. 


Kverything forthe Schools rectan, iti 


56 READE STREET, N. Y¥ 








gee ~ will confer a favor by mentioning THE JOURNAL when communi- 
cating with advertisers. 





A tertierel Me at Reen alii iiiteiite 


for Young Folks. For use in public and private 
schools, and the home. Tableaux,Marches,Drills,etc. 


A Capital Song, A lesson in geography, @ cents. 

Ball Tossing, A series of evolutions, go cents. 

Heroes, A marching song for boys, 75 certs. 

Japanese Paraso! March and Drill, 50 ceuts. 

Song of the Rain Drops, A motion song, 3 cents, 

Tambourine March and Drill, « cenés. 

Today, A character sketch with tableaux, go cents, 

Tomorrow or the Music of the Future, 50 <¢s. 

The Ten Littie Sunflowers, A humorous chorus 
andencore, Very entertaining. 50 cents. 

Yesterday or Crandma’s Dream, A beautiful little 
sketch with old time costumes. 50 cents, 

Theory and Practice, A singing class lesson, 60 cfs. 

The Jolly Little Waiters,  cexss. 

The Littie Turkkee Turks, 50 cents. 

i'm Ashamed to Look my Dolly in the Eyes, 
A cute song for a bright little girl. go cents. 





SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE FREE. 





P npg coy copy of Musieal Visitor containing Choir Anthems 
lor 


——PUBLISHED BY—— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, - - NEW YORK, CHICAGO 





IMPORTANT. 


The all-important consideration in the purchase 
of a musical instrument is QUALITY. 


THE GUITARS 
BAY | BANJOS 
| MANDOLINS 
STATE | aa ZITHERS 


are universally recognized by theirquality. There 
are none better. Their reliableness is vouched for 
by our guarantee, and our guarantee is backed by 
an unparalleled business record of 50 years. 


Our prices are the most reasonable; 
they are the very lowest when you con- 
sider the quality given. Catalogues free. 


JOHN C. HAYNES & CO., 


Headquarters for all kinds of Musical 
——————— Instruments and Strings. 


BOSTON, MASS. 





